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A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


By KATHERINE SYLVESTER. 


* ND I do assure you, my dear Mrs. ——, Mrs. ——,” the 
speaker paused interrogatively. 

“ Gilfillan,” replied her interlocutor, with enough of hesitation to 
mark an instinctive reluctance to parting with the secret of her 
surname to this acquaintance of five minutes’ standing. 

“Well, Mrs. Gilfillan,” resumed the other, glibly, “I do assure 
you there’s not a corner of any floor in my house off which you 
might not eat a meal, nor a dish-cloth of mine with which you 
would hesitate to wash your face !” 

“You must be a remarkable housekeeper!” The tone of the 
speaker held little enthusiasm, but her face twinkled. She adjusted 
her eye-glass and turned to examine more closely the specimen 
of British maternity who had drawn up a chair beside her in the 
hotel drawing-room. She saw before her a large woman of almost 
grotesque plainness, dressed expensively in shot silk with heavy gold 
ornaments about the neck and wrists. 

“Oh, there’s nothing so very remarkable about my house- 
keeping,” she said, making a gesture in affected denial of the other’s 
complimentary suggestion. “Only”—here she dropped into a 
confidential tone—“ I’m one of those who don’t mind putting my 
own shoulder to the wheel—zwith the blinds down, of course, for we of 
the professional class must keep up appearances or die. No one 
would guess, now, who meets me out of an evening, fresh as a daisy 
and better dressed than women with twice our income, that I’ve 
been up and about since cock-crow, running after the servants—the 
lazy huzzies !—saving here and scraping there; trying always to 
make silk purses out of sows’ ears.” 
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‘What extraordinary women some men do marry !” was Mrs. 
Gilfillan’s inward comment. But she answered in hypocritical 
obedience to the look and smile that challenged compliment : “ You 
are like the woman in the last chapter of Proverbs ; you are a crown 
to your husband, and he should be both proud and grateful !” 

“Not a bit of it!” returned Mrs. Gilfillan’s new acquaintance 
shaking her head vigorously. ‘The men may know how to make 
the money, but they don’t understand the way to spend it, and we 
poor wives must expect, I suppose, to be jeered at for our economies 
and scolded for our necessary outlays. Now, would you believe I 
had the greatest work to make my husband bring us to this hotel for 
a few weeks? He wanted to put me off with a fortnight in lodgings 
up a back street in Worthing, or some such hole, and us with a 
grown-up daughter to flourish about too! Times were bad, he 
would have me believe; as if a girl’s looks can afford to wait for 
good times! Ah! here comes my Dulcie!” and she stopped short 
as a girl stepped into the room through the open French window, 
and came towards them smiling. She had picked up a stray kitten 
from the lawn outside, and was holding it close against her, her fair 
head drooping lovingly above it, while she murmured soft, caressive 
sounds. A beautiful girl with flower-like tints, and that air of arch 
yet dignified innocence with which imagination invests the heroines 
of Scott’s romances. 

Mrs. Gilfillan looked from mother to daughter in vain search of 
a likeness, and the puzzle on her own face deepened when the girl’s 
eyes, meeting her own, shot at her a bright, quick smile. Where 
before, in time and space, had someone smiled at her so? 

“You ’re thinking there ’s not much of me about my daughter ! ” 
remarked Dulcie’s mother, who had been watching her new 
acquaintance with some complacency. ‘“ And we’re about as dif- 
ferent inside as out. She sits on her cushion all day and sews a 
fine seam, while her poor mother has to bustle round to keep her in 
strawberries !” 

“Mamma!” remonstrated the girl, in a voice that matched her 
graceful personality. 

“Well, my dear, I’m not blaming you for it. It can’t be 
expected that the people who decorate the world can put themselves 
out to be of use init. Her father doesn’t hold with me. If he’d 
had his way, he’d have sent her to one of these new-fangled schools 
where she’d have ruined her eyes and complexion over books 
and rubbish. But I set my foot down. I said to him: ‘Other 
people’s daughters may need these things, but owr girl can afford to 
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do without the Higher Education.’—Have you any girls?” she 
questioned suddenly, without this time pausing for comment. 

“T have only one son,” replied Mrs. Gilfillan. “He is coming 
here to-night. At the end of a few weeks his furlough is up and he 
must go back to India to rejoin his regiment, leaving me solitary. 
We are alone in the world.” 

She spoke softly, glancing down at her black dress. The other 
woman, who had risen, regarded her with fresh interest. A greedy 
light leapt into her eyes as they took in the elegant details of her 
personal equipment. “The only son of his mother, and she was a 
wealthy widow ! ” was her mental comment. 

“We shall be seeing one another again after dinner,” she 
remarked aloud as she moved away, her daughter, still holding the 
kitten, in her rear. 

At the door the girl glanced over her shoulder and nodded and 
smiled, and the puzzled look returned to the widow’s face. 

Mrs. Gilfillan sat after dinner in the hotel vestibule, which was con- 
ceived in the grand style, with a plashing central fountain and statues 
set among palms. Her son was beside her, and their absorption in 
and enjoyment of one another’s conversation indicated a more than 
usually tender quality in the mutual relation. At length there came 
a pause in their talk, while they sat and watched in silence the 
smart crowd that passed and repassed them, glancing every now and 
then at one another in humorous appreciation of some passing 
oddity. 

“* What an exceedingly pretty girl !” 

Mrs. Gilfillan followed the direction her son’s eyes had taken, 
and saw that they had fallen on the Maiden of the Kitten, who with 
her mother was making for where they sat. Dulcie looked really 
very effective in an evening gown of green “ Liberty” silk, above 
which her fair head drooped like a flower upon its stalk. The 
mother was all nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 

**We have been looking for you everywhere !” she exclaimed, 
with an intimate warmth of manner that might have betokened long 
years of friendship. ‘ And this gentleman is, of course, your son. 
I should have known him anywhere by the likeness. .. . Ah, Captain 
Gilfillan ” (a recent inspection of the visitors’ book had furnished 
her with the appropriate title), “you must talk to me and Dulcie 
about India. We're both dead in love with India! Now I must 
introduce my husband,” she continued, twisting her head about in 
search of the aforesaid personage. ‘There he is, trying to read in 
this wretched light!” And off she bustled in the direction of a 
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neighbouring window, where a man stood with his back towards the 
group. 

Something familiar in the aspect of the stooping shoulders, in 
the shape of the grey head that bent over the newspaper, set the 
widow’s heart beating and drove the blood from her cheeks. A 
moment later, and he and she stood face to face, puppets in his 
wife’s ceremony of introduction—he, embarrassed, awkward, but 
without any look of recognition—she conscious that, through the 
mist of sudden tears, she saw before her, changed, oldened, saddened, 
the face of a man who had once been her friend. 

“Have you forgotten me, Mr. Marchant?” 

At the sound of her voice he started and looked quickly up at 
her, narrowing his eyes. 

“T knew a lady once called Catharine Valliant... .” 

The words came slowly, the dull, even tones contrasting strangely 
with the agitated manner of the questioner. The man’s wife looked 
curiously from the one to the other. 

“ Ah! I see you are old friends!” she exclaimed, in a manner 
which, though sprightly, had a touch of annoyance. “Now we 
shall all be comfortable together. Iam always saying to my husband, 
‘How small the world is!’ and here is another instance of it. What 
do you say to our taking a turn together about the grounds ?” 

It was half an hour later, and Mrs. Gilfillan had resumed her 
seat by the fountain. This first meeting between the friends, set as 
it was to an accompaniment of Mrs. Marchant’s chatter, had not 
proved a success, and the party had soon broken up, the Marchants 
retiring to their own quarters. Captain Gilfillan had gone off in 
search of a game of billiards. His mother had opened a book, but 
her thoughts went wandering off into that old world where she and 
the man whose ghost she had met to-night had ridden and rowed 
and shot at the target together throughout the whole of the golden 
summer that he had spent at her uncle’s rectory. What a memory 
of sunshine hung about the time! They had been constant play- 
fellows—a strange word in connection with the sad grey man who 
had walked in lumbering silence just now by her side. Playfellows 
were they, and nothing else? She drew her brows together at the 
mental question, flushing slightly ; then slowly shook her head. 
Nothing as far as she knew—as far as she herself was concerned. 
She had been conscious of vague pain at his sudden disappearance 
from her world, at his seeming forgetfulness of herself and the happy 
times they had had together. But all this had been coincident with 
the sudden upspringing of new interests, new emotions, the prelude 
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to a crisis in her own life, from which all that had preceded it 
appeared shadowy and insignificant. And now the past had risen 
again in the shape of a half-forgotten friend, and the old painful 
wondering doubt had risen too, with a new pain and wonder added. 


“Was that old Geoffrey Marchant I saw you talking to just 
now?” 

The man who stood beside her had been her neighbour at the 
table d’héte dinner. She had not now heard his approach, and 
started somewhat at the question. 

“Yes, We used to be friends long ago, before he was married. 
I have never before met his wife. Do you know her?” 

He drew achair up to hers and lowered his voice to a confidential 
whisper. 

“Can’t help knowing one without the other, unfortunately. 
‘Whither thou goest I will go,’ &c. She must have read that text 
into the marriage service. Talk about marriages being made in 
Heaven! Why, the arch-fiend himself must have had a hand in 
this one. Such a success as he once seemed likely to make out of 
life! She’s just impossible, that’s what she is, and no one knows it 
better than he. It’s taken all the spirit out of him—everything that 
makes the struggle seem worth while. . . .” 

‘How do you account for her? What does it mean? He had 
such subtle perception—was so sensitive to beauty, moral and 
physical... .” 

“Can’t tell you, I’m sure. Put it down to human inconsistency. 
I have heard it hinted, though, that he married her in a fit of pique— 
on hearing of the engagement of a girl he had courted through a 
whole summer and with whom he believed himself to have a 
complete understanding. —Are you off already? But you look dead 
tired !—The air in these hills does certainly take it out of one!” 

All that night Mrs. Gilfillan tossed on her bed in a fever of 
pity and remorse. It was she who had brought it about then, 
this ruin of a life—how unwittingly Heaven knew. She could not 
close her eyes but the man’s grey, drawn face rose before her, 
alternating with the picture of a former Geoffrey Marchant as he had 
once stood waiting for her on the banks of the river. The sunshine 
had filtered upon him through the leaves of a willow, and his face 
lighted up with a quick, bright smile (Dulcie’s smile of this morning) 
at sight of her coming to him across the meadow. He had seemed 
to her then to embody the spirit of youth and hope. Had her 
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short-sighted eyes seen love there too, what might not have been 
changed, what prevented? Oh! the irretrievableness of it all, the 
impossibility of making amends! Could she ever be at peace again? 
she questioned, hiding her face in the pillow from the grey light of a 
morning that had brought with it no relief from pain. 

Mrs. Gilfillan’s original idea had been to spend the remainder of 
her son’s furlough in travelling about from place to place, but it 
happened nevertheless that, without any expressed reason for the 
change of plan, they lingered on in their old quarters until within a 
few days of its expiration. Perhaps the Marchants were the reason, 
for they stayed on too, and the two families were much together. 
As far as the widow was concerned, the intercourse was fraught with 
more of pain than pleasure ; but she took it as part of a deserved 
penance that she should daily, hourly, come face to face with a 
trouble which she held to be of her making. Further, she was 
upheld by the consciousness that her friend derived pleasure from 
her society. They had long talks together, echoes of old talks, of 
men and books, as they sat about the gardens and terrace and 
watched the young people at their games. Sometimes his wife 
would come and sit beside them, eager to wedge in irrelevant 
contributions to the conversation, till, becoming aware of an intel- 
lectual atmosphere unsuited to her mental constitution, she would 
relapse into a mood of sulkiness, and march off fiercely, rustling shot 
silk skirts. But in a general way smiles predominated over frowns 
in her relation with Mrs. Gilfillan ; and the widow knew why. Both 
were watching, but with very different emotions, the progress of an 
intimacy that had arisen between Dulcie and young Gilfillan—an inti- 
macy that owed something, perhaps, on the one side to maternal tactics. 
He was her chief partner in the outdoor games, in the evening 
dances. He brought her flowers, and took no pains to keep the 
admiration he felt for her pretty person out of eyes which he 
constantly turned in her direction. In the light of his near 
departure the event assumed the character of a race against time. 
Would the remaining days suffice to bring his feelings to proposal heat ? 

The onlookers were breathless, and cross-prayers went up daily 
from two mothers’ hearts. Poor Catharine Gilfillan! Her son was 
her ewe-lamb, the pride of her heart, and public opinion justified the 
maternal estimate. She doubted whether she had ever met a woman 
whom she would have held worthy to join hands with him. And 
now for him to fall a prey to what was little more than a chance 
hotel acquaintance—to a vulgar match-making woman, who had not 
spread her nets for him in vain ! 
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About Dulcie herself there seemed little to know. She smiled at 
them all with a smile that was not her own, and stood about in 
becoming attitudes while her mother drew public attention to her 
points. It was enough against her, in the widow’s eyes, that she was 
her mother’s daughter. And yet, Catharine reflected, was she not 
also the child of the man for whose ruined life she held herself 
responsible? Would any atonement be too great—the sacrifice 
even of her son, her only son, on the altar of a vulgar ambition? It 
was this consideration that later on made her regard her own 
passivity in the matter as a moral obligation, though she still gave 
her prayers a free rein. At one time she scarcely knew whether the 
father was a conscious spectator of what was going on under his eyes, 
or, being conscious, took any thought for likely developments. But 
all doubt on the subject of his feelings in the matter was dissipated 
one evening when he and Catharine stood watching on the terrace 
for the return of the young people from a late ramble among the hills. 
The dusk had fallen, and each was conscious of a feeling of relief 
as the two familiar shapes emerged through the trees. Then came 
her son’s voice shouting a greeting. Catharine waved her handker- 
chief. Had her companion seen, she wondered with a shudder, the 
sudden dropping of clasped hands that had preluded the shout? 
She turned to read his face, and caught him looking down at her with 
eyes that held a passionate prayer. Steadily she met his gaze, then 
held out her hand, with a smile. ‘There was no need of any words. 
He knew she had granted what he had sought. Her consent, when 
asked for, would not be withheld. 

For two or three days following this incident Geoffrey Marchant 
wore an aspect so changed as to elicit much comment among 
the other guests at the hotel, most of whom were inclined to 
ascribe it to the health-giving properties of the place. There was 
a smile on his face such as his wife never remembered to have seen 
there, and which puzzled her even more than it did the rest of 
the small community. Catharine saw it too, and felt the glow of 
sacrifice ; though, for the life of her, she could not leave off 
praying that the hope that had given the smile birth might never be 
fulfilled. 

Geoffrey was indeed almost happy. All was not lost. The old 
wrong was to be righted in a way he had never dreamt of. Their 
children’s love was to bridge over the gulf that yawned between her 
life and his. And he rejoiced even more for his daughter’s sake, 
whose uncertain future had of late much troubled him. Material 
advantages apart, what better fate could he have wished for her 
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than marriage with Catharine’s son, who seemed to Geoffrey his 
mother’s counterpart? With such a guide his Dulcie must needs 
put forth the best flowers of her nature, all possible evil shrinking 
and withering in the sunshine of his love. But it was just this train 
of thought that brought with it uneasiness. He was haunted by 
painful doubts and questionings. He loved his daughter, and was 
proud of her fair young grace, but, outward things apart, to him all 
knowledge of her was a sealed book. Would union with her bring 
blessing to the house of the woman who still stood for him as a 
symbol of what was best in the world? He thought with a shudder 
of the long torment of his own married years. If what had befallen 
him should befall her son also? 

He took to watching Dulcie, interpreting for good or evil every 
trifling word and gesture; and the longer he watched the greater 
grew his uneasiness. Sometimes this uneasiness broke out into open 
criticism and rebuke, and that in the presence of Catharine and her 
son. There was that within him which drove him to sound what he 
felt was a note of warning. Dulcie on these occasions had not 
retorted, merely turning on him wide eyes of contemptuous surprise. 
Mrs. Marchant had scarcely been able to contain her irritation. 
‘‘ What’s come over the man ?” she asked herself. “Can’t he see the 
way things are going? It’s just like him to want to cut off his nose 
to spite his face!” 

The days passed on till within a week of the time fixed for 
Captain Gilfillan’s departure for India. The hotel season was 
drawing to a close, and the proprietors, to celebrate its unwonted 
success, were getting up some final festivities which were to include 
a water party and a ball. The actors in our little drama felt that a 
crisis was imminent, and hearts beat faster, each in response to a 
different emotion. 

Dulcie and her mother, both wearing an air of the profoundest 
industry, sat over some costly fancy-work in the hotel drawing-room, 
when a whispered communication from an attendant that some 
boxes had arrived for them by rail sent them flying with flushed 
faces to their own rooms. Here there was a feverish pulling at 
strings and tearing of paper, and the contents of several cartons 
(which bore the name of a well-known milliner) soon lay spread 
about on bed and sofa. 

“You had better try the ball-gown first,” said Mrs. Marchant in a 
tone low with excitement, and a minute later the pretty figure of 
her daughter, clad in a charming confection of rich silk and lace, 
stood revolving in front of the pier-glass. 
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“ Beautiful! Exquisite! Worth every farthing of the money !” 
murmured the mother. “If that doesn’t do our business . . .!” 

Dulcie sat down and proceeded to study her reflection in detail. 

“How crudely you do put things, Mamma!” she remarked. Then, 
after a pause, “ And if it doesn’t settle our business, as you call it, I 
should like to know who’s to pay Madame’s account ?” 

“ Now, my dear, don’t go suggesting anything so disappointing ; 
though it certainly does seem odd that, with all the opportunities and 
philandering, things shouldn’t have got any further between you. 
Mind, my dear, I’m not blaming you, but don’t you think a little 
more encouragement on your part——-? You know I’m the last to 
approve of forwardness in a young girl . . .”. Then, shooting at her 
daughter a sudden inquisitorial glance, “ I can’t help thinking some- 
times that you’re not giving your whole mind to the affair—that you 
haven’t quite got rid of a hankering after a certain young penniless 
fool that used to come hanging about the house last year . . .” 

Dulcie hung her head and began tracing patterns on the carpet 
with her foot. ‘It does seem hard,” she murmured, ‘that people 
who suit so well in one way won’t do in another. Now, if Mr. 
Hobson had only been in this one’s position . . . But don’t be 
afraid, Mamma,” she continued, lifting her head and meeting her 
mother’s look. “I know what’s due to you, due to myself, and 
I mean to make the best of my opportunities. Girls like me 
can’t afford to indulge themselves in the luxury of a misplaced 
attachment... .” 

Mrs. Marchant rushed at her daughter and administered an 
embrace as hearty as was compatible with a respect for trimmings. 

“ There’s my own dear girl !” she exclaimed. “I did wrong to 
doubt you. Now, my dear, let’s have a look at the water-party 
gown. Ah! Madame has excelled herself. What tints! What 
drapery! Mark my words, it will be the water-party gown. He 
will speak to-morrow at the water-party! ... Geoffrey !—you 
here !” 

Her husband was standing at the door, looking down at them 
with miserable, angry eyes. How long had he stood there, how 
much had he overheard, they wondered, trembling. The pause that 
followed seemed interminable. When at length he spoke it was in 
a voice they scarcely recognised. 

“ Those new clothes,” he said, pointing at Dulcie and then to the 
tumble of finery on the bed. “How much do they cost?” 

“It’s all right, Geoffrey !” replied his wife in a tone one might 
adopt with a fractious infant. ‘We need not think about paying 
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yet. Madame is content to wait six months—a year even. And 
who knows what may happen between that time and this?” 

He did not answer her, but turned to his daughter. 

‘Will you give me the bill at once, please ?” 

Dulcie reluctantly handed him a paper that was pinned to the 
bodice of one of the gowns. Both women, with heightened colour, 
watched him as he examined it ; but there was no change in his 
expression. 

“Do you realise,” he said, slowly lifting his eyes from the paper, 
“ how this outlay will cripple my income for the year ?” 

“But don’t you see, Geoffrey,” pleaded his wife in what was 
meant to be an aside, “ we must look upon it as an investment, and 
one that’s likely to give good interest. If we want our girl to marry 
well, we must dress her well. Rich men don’t take up with dowdy 
girls any more than they buy pokey houses or shabby furniture. If 
King Cophetua lived nowadays, he wouldn’t look at his beggar-maid 
till she’d changed her rags for chiffons. . . .” 

But her husband had already passed through the door which 
communicated with his own room, leaving the women alone with 
their discomfiture. 

For some time they could hear him pacing up and down within, 
and by way of comment exchanged glances half afraid, half con- 
temptuous. They must have pitied him had they been capable of 
realising the pain with which for him the minutes were laden. 
During the last few weeks he had thought to descry light above the 
blackness of his horizon. Now the light had gone, and the clouds 
hung thicker and darker than before. About his wife he had long 
ceased to have illusions. But this lifting of the veil upon his 
child’s unworthiness filled his cup of bitterness to overflowing. 
With the new knowledge of her, one course alone was open to 
his right-mindedness. His problem had solved itself in the dreariest 
way. 

When half an hour later he re-entered their room Dulcie and her 
mother were stowing the new garments in drawers and cupboards 
with a zest that betokened restored self-respect. His own face was 
haggard—a keen observer would have read there the signs of a 
great struggle, but there was no consciousness of this in the faces 
that were turned towards him, and from him to the paper in his 
hand. 

“T have brought you a cheque in payment of Madame ——’s 
account,” he said, in a voice he tried to approximate to its ordinary 
dull level. ‘Please see that it is forwarded at once. And”— 
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holding up a hand to check the flow of gratitude with which he saw 
himself threatened—“ under the circumstances you will understand 
that we cannot remain any longer at this hotel. I have taken tickets 
for the homeward journey. The railway omnibus will be round at 
six.” 

“Geoffrey! Do you know what you are doing? You are ruin- 
ing your girl’s prospects! Are you mad?” half shrieked his wife, 
while Dulcie stood by wringing her hands. But a glance at his face 
made them realise the uselessness of an appeal. For once they were 
silenced. ‘There was nothing for it but to obey. 


“ He will write, depend upon it, he will write!” whispered Mrs. 
Marchant some hours later in the railway carriage to her daughter, 
weeping tears of shame and disappointment behind her novel. 

And the widow, who could make nothing of the sudden flight of 
the Marchants, kept her elation in check with the same thought. 
Surely the episode was not closed—her son would send a letter after 
the beloved. But the days passed, and to her certain knowledge no 
letter was written. Still her son’s customary spirits showed no 
abatement, and she grew to believe what was indeed the case, that 
her own fears and others’ hopes had exaggerated the significance of 
his part in the little drama. As for her sacrifice, Heaven had 
ordained otherwise. What could she do but bow her head in grati- 
tude to its decree ? 
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SHAKESPEARE AS HISTORY. 


I, 


HE chief hindrances in the attempt to understand history 
consist in the fact that it is as hard to realise that those who 
are dead have been alive as that we who are alive will be dead, and 
in the impossibility of entering wholly into the feelings of others. 
Thus, obvious as has become the need of an historian making exact- 
ness his first aim, the best historians are often those who are more 
vivid than exact: vividness is itself a form of accuracy, and the imagi- 
nation, as Mommsen said, is the author of all history as of all poetry. 
But usually, if we desire both qualities, we must turn to the uncon- 
scious history of contemporary writers. The necessity of first-hand 
evidence for facts is always being urged ; the same method is the 
only one which will enable us to grasp as clearly as possible those 
mental and material surroundings constituent of life as life was 
then, to us non-existent. 

If this be true, it is true of Elizabethan England. Life was never 
more strenuous than then, never, therefore, harder to be realised by 
those born later ; and there is abundance of contemporary evidence. 
Shakespeare’s is the best of this, altogether historic in quality, matter, 
and form. Simply by being the greatest of authors he is an historian, 
his range, and truth in that range, epitomising an age unsurpassed 
for width and depth. Andas to the form: awakened as the English 
were to a new free life, their character impelled them to choose in 
their pleasures the broadest, most strenuous form, and of all forms 
of Art, Drama is the greatest. Give movement to Painting, to 
Sculpture too, and colour it, unravel Music, speak Literature; combine 
all to represent action, and there is Drama. How popular it was is 
shown by the country plays which Shakespeare burlesques, by the 
wealth he acquired, the number of dramatists, the dependence of the 
Thames watermen for most of their living on ferrying playgoers, and 
by the rapidity of its growth—the first theatre and licensed company 
arose about 1571, by 1587 there were nine companies, and by 1600 
one small theatre to every 17,000 people instead of one large one to 
every 100,000 as now. 
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Shakespeare, then, by becoming an actor-dramatist, chose the 
career most sure to keep him in touch with the people. In the same 
spirit in which he composed sexual verse on classical themes for a 
nobleman to read, consciously, yet spontaneously, pleasing, in the 
customary way, that he might live, did he rewrite favourite plays 
and dramatise familiar stories, reflecting, as he wrote, the quintes- 
sence of his audiences’ thoughts. The deeper one looks, the more 
typical he appears ; but how vividly all is reproduced may be made 
clear by a few examples. Falstaff alone might serve as the basis 
of a social history; when “merry,” he wants to “have a play 
extempore”; his appetite exemplifies, what all foreigners, Iago for 
one, agreed about, how far Englishmen were from recognising that 
discretion is the better part of dinner. He brings to mind the fairs 
by resembling “a tidy little Bartholomew boar-pig” and “the 
Manningtree ox with the pudding in his belly”; he passes for the 
witch of Brentford, one of the many popular characters with whom 
the plays acquaint us, including Robin Hood, the dancing horse, 
King Cophetua (there was a real King Cophetua then, King Eric of 
Sweden, once a suitor to Queen Elizabeth), Adam the Archer, Herne 
the Hunter, and Dame Partlet, the notable hen. Above all, he was 
‘as well known as Paul’s,” the centre of the Englishman’s world ; 
the resort of debtors and masterless rogues (he “bought Bardolph 
at Paul’s ”), the promenade, the news’-centre, the tailors’ show-room, 
a spittoon, half a brothel. Near by was the “ Boar’s Head,” non- 
existent certainly in Henry IV.’s time, but to an Elizabethan 
audience the present was everything. Moreover, Falstaff’s ally in 
thieving, the inn-“ chamberlain ” at Rochester, was typical of a class, 
to protect themselves from whom even clergymen, when travelling, 
wore daggers. The “new chimney” at that inn was also a sign of 
the times, and Lord Bardolph, wishing to make his views cleax to 
his fellow-rebels (and the playgoers), uses an elaborate building 
metaphor as appealing most to the people of an age when building 
for its own sake was a fashion. How they furnished their houses 
we learn from Gremio’s. description of his “city-house,” which, 
though part of the Shakespearean Apocrypha, may be used, I 
suppose, for “ example of life and instruction in manners.” On such 
tapestry as his were the sayings of the copy-book order remembered 
by Orlando when he compared Jacques’ conversation to “right 
painted cloth,” or pictures like that in Imogen’s bedroom ; while the 
arras, hung on frames to avoid the damp, was far enough from the 
wall to hide Polonius, and even Falstaff, twice. Details so small as 
the mention of knives, but not of forks, are significant, the former 
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being introduced about 1563, the latter not till 1611 ; and reference 
to both carpets and rushes as floor-coverings notes the substitution 
of one for the other—Queen Elizabeth being the last sovereign 
whose presence-chamber was strewn with the latter. 

And so the list might continue—the early marriages ut early 
hours might be paralleled in the case of Queen Mary Stuart, who 
was a bride younger than Perdita and married Darnley at the same 
time of day, between five and six in the morning, as Claudio refused 
Hero ; and so on—until there was found to be but one notable 
omission, that of tobacco, which, first known to Englishmen (1565) 
about the time of his birth, arrived in London, as a medicine, near 
the same time as he, when its use became so general, amid violent 
satire on the stage and elsewhere, that before he died “ most men 
and many women ” were “ tobacconists,” and dealers in itas common 
as publicans. Inthe matter of dress, however, Shakespeare is ample ; 
no writer ignored it, nor could ignore, for its changes were so rapid, 
its extremes so incredible, that, as Harrison says, “ You shall not see 
any so disguised as are my countrymen of England, unless it be a 
dog in a doublet.” 

Another pleasure nearly as dear to them was sport. But to show 
how full was Shakespeare’s sympathy with and knowledge of that, 
one must borrow from one of the best books written about him, 
“The Diary of Master William Silence.” Tor example: “ Prospero 
sets on his spirits in hunter’s language, by names well known in 
Gloucestershire kennels. Ulysses compares Achilles sulking in his 
tent to a hart keeping thicket. The fallen Cesar suggests to 
Anthony a noble hart whose forest was the world, bayed and slain by 
blood-stained hunters. ‘Titus Andronicus proclaims a solemn hunt- 
ing after the fashion of Gloucestershire. Egyptians, Athenians, 
Romans are intimately acquainted with the coursing matches of 
Cotswold. Roderigo of Venice and Pandarus of Troy speak the 
language of English sportsmen. Theseus hunts the country round 
Athens with hounds as thoroughly English as was the horse of 
Adonis.” Love for country scenes and people was even deeper in 
Shakespeare than love for London. Justice Shallow became pro- 
verbial in his own time, and equally typical are many more; 
Autolycus, for instance, the minstrel-pedlar-rogue, who robbed his 
audience while he sold those ballads whose popularity is shown by 
Shakespeare’s quoting from at least fifty-nine of them. To live in 
London then was not to forget the country ; citizens had gardens, 
and in leaving the city, entered the fields. Stepney, Hoxton, Islington 
were villages; the theatres, just outside the walls, as much in the 
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country as the Stratford-on-Avon theatre now, and every slum- 
dweller could spend a “ May-morn” like Lysander and walk back in 
time for work. 

But to look deeper. One characteristic of the age, much as it 
changed the surface, went far below it also: the influence of Italy. 
Four centuries before, English archdeacons having been sent thither 
to learn law, it had become a regular subject for scholastic debate, 
“ whether it was possible for an archdeacon to be saved ”? and when, 
in the sixteenth century, all who could afford it went there for 
pleasure, they seemed to learn nothing but to “commit the oldest 
sins the newest kind of ways.” If indeed they did gain more than 
the disillusion of ‘the murderous Machiavel” and “ the Neapolitan 
bone-ache,” with which three out of four London hospital patients 
were stricken, it was not that Italy had grown less evil with time. 
The fact was that in England the influence was mainly a stimulant, 
its course controlled by the receivers. Travel there made Wyatt and 
Surrey the pioneers of the literature perfected by Shakespeare ; one 
Italian was literary ancestor to his “ Arcadians,” another to his 
sonnets, and play after play reminds us of the country of the Moor 
of Venice and the merchant of Venice, the harbour of family feuds, 
of Art and of war, of love, commerce, and learning. M. Taine 
traced the evil influence of the Italians to their “ bad and false 
conception of man”; the English conception, let Ulysses describe 
in describing Troilus :— 

The youngest son of Priam, a true knight, 

Not yet mature, yet matchless, firm of word, 
Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue, 
Not soon provoked nor being provoked soon calm’d ; 
His heart and hand both open and both free ; 
For what he has he gives, what thinks he shows ; 
Yet gives he not till judgment guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impair thought with breath ; 
Manly as Hector yet more dangerous ; 

For Hector in his rage of wrath subscribes 

To tender objects, but he in heat of action 

Is more vindicative than jealous love. 


The ideal is that of a soldier, noteworthy considering that the 
influence of war was as powerful then as Italy’s. The English knew 
of its curse, felt its benefit ; there was war abroad, inspiring them to 
whom its success or otherwise meant prosperity or ruin ; peace at 
home. ‘Thus although from 1570 to 1616 there was really no fight- 
ing in England, men were rarely seen unarmed, and to be a soldier 
was, not a profession, but an “age of man.” “ Rumour,” in 
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“ Henry IV.,” is probably a descendant of Vergil’s “‘ Fama,” but his 
business is not, like hers, general, but to 
Speak of peace, while covert enmity 

Under the smile of safety wounds the world. 

And who but Rumour, who but only I 

Make fearful musters and prepared defence, 

Whiles the big year, swoln with some other grief, 

Is thought with child by the stern tyrant war 

And no such matter? 


And as we read the plays we grow familiar with “cutting foreign 
throats, with breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades,” with leaden 
bullets and bows, pikes and “ gun-stones,” fighting generals, embez- 
zling captains, the pressed ex-criminal “ soldier, rough and hard of 
heart, with conscience wide as hell,” prisoners murdered, cities 
sacked, sons of war like Enobarbus, Fluellen and Pistol, and crippled 
“ ragamuffins,” “ who are for the town’s end, to beg during life.” 

But gentlemen, returning to a land of peace, find that when 
“‘war-thoughts Have left their places vacant, in their rooms Come 
thronging soft and delicate desires.” It was a sign of civilisation in 
Homer’s Greeks, says Lessing, that, unlike the Trojans, they could 
express their griefs without becoming less in valour ; so, in sixteenth 
century England, soldiers, as Shakespeare shows, could yield to the 
gentlest influences and remain among the best at war, and he himself 
combine force and delicacy at their highest. 


List his discourse of war and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music. 


Music was one of those gentlest influences. Music-loving rulers had 
made a music-loving people, and given them peace to develop the 
love, for music is a daughter of peace, a universal language which 
out-Pentecosts Pentecost. So far went this love that it could be 
thought, as the lines beginning “The man that hath no music in 
himself” declare, that without a sense of music’s beauty there 
cannot be right action. Yet it was better loved than composed 
then, despite Palestrina and Tallys, wherefore Shakespeare, while 
using all that was available, most in his latest play, set his own 
dramas to music by evolving it from the words. He does not 
anticipate Pope’s contemporaries “and” let “ten low words oft 
creep in one dull line,” but, again and again, makes melody with a 
line of monosyllables. Words, indeed, were his subjects, 20,000 or 
more ; his source of coinage illustrates the revival of learning, their 
variety, the universality of the age, their vagueness of meaning and 
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his irregular use of them, its transitional character and self-confidence. 
How much of Elizabethan history is latent in those words of a 
servant: “To be called into a huge sphere and not to be seen to 
move in’t, are the holes where eyes should be, which pitifully 
disaster the cheeks.” 


Il. 


As with the social history, so with the political: expansion is its 
feature. It is shown by the places Shakespeare mentions ; all parts 
of Italy, of course; Vienna, Lapland, Troy, Sicily, Illyria, Iceland, 
Aleppo, Athens, Marseilles, Bohemia, Cyprus, are some among 
many. Benedick offers to go to the Antipodes, the furthest inch of 
Asia; Prester John, the great Cham or the Pigmies; Othello has 
travelled past “antres vast and deserts idle, Rough quarries, rocks 
and hills whose heads touch heaven”; the merchant of Venice 
has ships 

From Tripolis, from Mexico and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary and India; 


and the King of Naples’ daughter dwells “ten leagues beyond man’s 
life.” The names show how exploration was seeking an eastern, 
not a western, world. It was the attempts of Englishmen, after 
America’s wealth had become known, to open north-east and north- 
west routes to Asia, which, by rediscovering Russia, brought the 
Muscovites here who are laughed at in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 
But how terrible the risk whatever the course, we can guess from the 
frequency with which tempests modify Shakespeare’s plots, from the 
stress he lays on the sea’s power to harm, and from the fact Gonzalo 
refers to, that adventurers used to lend their money on condition of 
receiving five times the amount if they returned. Commerce then 
was half romance: these same business-men see “ mountaineers 
Dew-lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had hanging at ’em Wallets of 
flesh,” and “ men Whose heads stood in their breasts,” tales incredible 
when they were boys. 

Inseparable as commerce was from politics, the merchant being 
also explorer, diplomatist and pirate, the state-religion was equally 
so. That religion could be otherwise than theological was even 
farther from being grasped then than now; European opinion and 
their own forced Elizabeth’s government to profess some doctrine. 
But their main object throughout was “internal peace,” and the 


subject nominally most important was dealt with as best accorded 
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with that object. The creed allowed by Parliament was of so great 
a latitude that all could conform to it whose beliefs were not extreme, 
contenting the majority with a religion which could be ignored so 
long as they were loyal. The queen’s contempt towards the clergy 
was imitated by the laity, many of whom used the livings in their 
gifts as pensions for servants, while a number of “ the basest sort of 
the people,” tinkers, for example, were in orders. Even with these 
whose title of “ Sir” was"their only dignity, there were not enough 
clergy; their enforced poverty, therefore, made pluralities a double 
necessity. Their position being such, their wives were not likely to 
be of the best, the less so as a change of government might render 
them concubines : they belonged, in fact, to the serving class. The 
total result was “a general contempt of the ministry ” which Harrison, 
one of the best of them, gave as a chief reason why the Church 
remained corrupt. Turning to Shakespeare’s few ministers, we find 
them people to be slightly amused at and then passed by. Sir 
Nathaniel is ‘a foolish mild man; an honest man, look you, and 
soon dashed—— a marvellous good neighbour, faith, and a very 
good bowler,” but, in playing Alexander in a masque, “a little 
o’erparted” ; Sir Hugh Evans is such another, his profession evident 
only in a phrase or two, as when he mingles the 137th Psalm with 
“Come live with me and be my love.” The temporary suppression 
of the theatres for sharing in the “ Marprelate” quarrels may have 
disinclined Shakespeare from alluding to the Church ; in any case, 
his references are few, and yet, because of their fewness as well as 
by their tone, exceedingly characteristic of the time. So also are 
the frequent allusions to the Bible and Apocrypha, which, like those 
to dogma and the Puritans, are as little serious as offensive. It was 
not that he undervalued “religion”; Henry V. is all that Troilus 
was “and a true lover of the Holy Church”; but this was the 
Roman Church, whose dignity, and subtle combination of mystery 
and logic, are shown in their full fascinating strength in that grand 
central scene in “‘ King John,” where the view, not distorted by hate 
nor by servility, is the truth about an enemy overthrown but still 
dangerous : while bishops like Carlisle in “ Richard II.” or Canter- 
bury in “ Henry V.” are full of the spirit which created the High 
Church party in Shakespeare’s lifetime. 

Then, as to politics undisguised : think of some of the events of 
the seven years nearest to Shakespeare’s arrival in London, 1583-9. 
Davis’s three Arctic voyages started in 1585-6-7 ; four times Drake 
returned from showing beyond words that the supreme power of 
the age was that of Englishmen in a ship ; then happened the first 
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attempt to colonise, the issue of the first English newspaper, 
“Holinshed,” “The Faérié Queene,” and other books of lasting 
value ; Giordano Bruno paid his visit and the founders of English 
Drama began their work. The fear of Alencon’s marriage with the 
Queen was followed by his treachery at Antwerp, his death, the 
formation of the “Ligue,” the murder of Guise and of Henry III, 
Henry IV.’s accession. Czar Ivan, Leicester, and Sidney died, 
William of Orange was assassinated, plotting against Elizabeth 
was continuous, including Babington’s, which led, before this 
period was closed, to his and Mary Stuart’s trial and execution, 
and to the Armada. Under such conditions “he is but a 
bastard to the time that doth not smack of observation.” The 
political backgrounds to “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” and to “The 
Merchant of Venice” are well known; so in “Othello” the back- 
ground is the war against the Turk, familiar to a generation to 
whom the defence of Malta was an event of yesterday. In 1596 
Ralegh returned from exploring the Orinoco, and soon after Falstaff 
was hoping that Mrs. Ford would prove “a region in Guiana, all 
gold and bounty” for him. When the well-born bastard in “ King 
John,” one of a series, came on the stage, an adventurer was finding 
favour at Madrid as the son of Queen Elizabeth and Leicester, and 
a late viceroy of the Low Countries had had an emperor and a 
washerwoman for parents. The same play receives double meaning 
from the fact that it was written when (1595) another, mightier 
Armada was expected. In that year died Amurath III., who began 
his reign by killing his brothers, to which Henry V. alludes in re- 
assuring his brothers, fearful at his accession—“ Not Amurath an 
Amurath succeeds, But Harry Harry ”—just as his entry into 
London after Agincourt is compared (1599) to that Essex might 
enjoy if he came victorious from Ireland. Ireland appears a mere 
land of “gallow-glass and kern,” half-beast, half-enemy ; Scotland, 
in the earlier plays hostile, is, after 1603, civilised, furnished with 
kings, assassins, spies, and women of splendid mind. Wales seems 
now a place on the way to Ireland, now borderland betwixt earth 
and faérié, inhabited always by turbulent humanity whose English 
bears an accent which still survives. 

Leaving details for forces; why is “Cymbeline” so named ? 
Because, like “ King Lear,” it is among the historical plays, witnesses 
to the people’s share in that interest in their past so deeply attractive 
to the scholars of the day. Again; Machiavellism entheorized 
diplomatists’ practice, and England owed much of her safety to the 
efficiency of her spy-system, which, begun by Cromwell, had been 
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perfected by that great epileptic Protestant Jesuit, Walsingham 
Says Ulysses to Achilles :— 

The providence that’s in a watchful state 

Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold, 

Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps, 

Keeps place with thought, and almost like the gods 

Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 

There is a mystery, with whom relation 

Durst never meddle, in the soul of state; 

Which hath an operation more divine 

Than breath or pen can give expressure to : 

All the commerce that you have had with Troy 

As perfectly is ours as yours, my lord. 


Under the Plantagenets grew the theory of kings’ divine right 
which the houses of York and Tudor practised ; the privileges used 
by the Long Parliament were gained under Lancastrian rulers. 
Elizabeth’s reign was thus a transition period like Richard II.’s, but, 
owing to the convinced desire for peace and to the sympathy 
between the people and the queen who had been at their head while 
they worked their way from ruin to welfare, without revolution. 
Yet the Commons were growing resolved to share in the government ; 
at every session the queen ordered them to abstain from debate on 
the succession and on religion ; at every session she was disobeyed, 
and her misdeeds finally attacked so forcibly that breakable promises 
was her only refuge. In Shakespeare we find equal insistence on 
the semi-divinity of kingship and on the humanity of its holders, 
on the need for kings and strong ones, on their ceaseless responsibility 
and on the dangers of supremacy to character: it is Claudius, the 
incestuous murderer, who is careless of danger because “ divinity 
doth hedge a king.” If the “ Richard II.” which Essex, wishing to 
imitate Bolingbroke, had acted to prepare the Londoners to support 
him, was Shakespeare’s play, it was ill chosen, exemplifying, as it 
does, the idea, which occurs more often in his plots and words than 
any other idea, and which, its truth never doubted, grows into 
knowledge near his life’s end :— 

If I could find example 
Of thousands that had struck anointed kings 
And flourished after, I’d not do’t ; but since 


Nor brass nor stone nor parchment bears not one 
Let villany itself forswear’t. 


The miseries of rebellion were evident, apart from past history, 
in the state of the four nearest countries, two of which were in that 
state habitually, the other two during most of the period. England 
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was secure from such through this attitude of the middle-class, 
Shakespeare’s membership of which by birth and wishes is as 
evident in his stage politics as in the contempt he shows for the 
mob, even while sympathising, as a man, with its units. The 
Tudors, making the middle-class the core of the nation, were repaid 
with vigorous patriotism. Patriotism then meant more than “ drinks ” 
and shouting: it implied continuous fighting for existence as a 
nation. Everyone knew it, Shakespeare most surely, who, convinced, 
how justly the Spanish State Papers have shown, that nothing finally 
could ‘imperil it but such “ subject-enemies” as Henry V. had to 
deal with, raised, by sheer greatness of feeling, that narrowest virtue 
nto a faith worth holding, 


Ill. 


But to human beings the history most important is that or the 
human mind: political and social are but manifestations of it. 

All European thought is akin to one or other of two systems, 
Greek or Hebrew. Nearly 3,000 years ago the latter was at its best, 
the former 500 years later; 500 years more, and both were dying, 
both about to be reborn, the one on an intellectual basis through 
Philo and Plotinus, the other on a moral, through Jesus. Their 
followers fought ; the pagans lost ; for about ten centuries European 
thought was merged in Christian theology. Then, owing to the 
decay inseparable from formalisation and to the attractions of pagan 
life made known by the revival of learning, men were feeling that 
the Papacy had departed from the Bible greatly for the worse, and 
that there was more in life than either spoke of. Over acre by acre 
the feeling spread, till all were longing either to return to the Bible 
or to put it aside, to choose the Hebrew or the Hellenic view of life. 
To the Jew, man’s nature was evil; to yield to it was to be pursued 
by an inevitable Vengeance ; in obedience to this lay the only guilt- 
less joy. To the Greek there was neither good nor evil ; no desire 
was to be uprooted, but all to be trained ; harmony was their aim, 
beauty their hearts’ desire, and their humanity their pride. Neither 
view had originally been known to the English. Formed by one 
race thrice invading, they had felt no foreign influence except that 
brought by the third band, the dying away of which during 500 
years in an island left the common characteristics dominant. What 
they had been, such they kept, shaped in fights with sea and earth 
and men. Evenly developed, rating necessaries before other things, 
moral rather than religious, intellectual whenever intelligent, energetic 
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to brutality, truth-loving, self-confident, slow to change. Such a 
character, alert through the effort made in purging the church, both 
tendencies of the time were suited to expand ; that they did so we 
know, clearliest from Shakespeare. 

Resemblances between the Greek dramatists and him have often 
been noted ; of words and phrases, of ‘“ Macbeth” to the Orestean 
trilogy, of Margaret in “ Richard III.,” his addition to the old play, 
to a Greek chorus, of “ Alcestis” to “A Winter’s Tale”; the plot- 
construction with the crisis in the middle is common to both, and 
the best criticism on Sophocles, “who saw life steadily and saw it 
whole,” applies exactly to Shakespeare. In creating character he 
stands supreme, “the interest in the plot is always on account of 
the characters, not vice versd, as in almost all other writers,” most 
expressive of the Elizabethan Englishman’s joy in individual life ; is 
he not there in harmony with the people to whom man was “ the 
measure of all”? And this independence was trebled, not only by 
the discoveries whereby men found the world both doubled and yet 
shrunk from creation’s centre to a speck in one universe and the 
world of thought enlarged as much as the material world diminished, 
but also by the Hebrew-minded Luther’s forcing each one to judge 
for himself about the All-Important. 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 


That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused. 


Greek self-trust mingles there with scepticism and faith, the 
extremes of which alternated in the Jew. “Hamlet” is indeed 
“Job” rewritten; yet we read in it: ‘‘What a piece of work is 
man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty! in form and 
moving how express and admirable ! in action how like an angel ! 
in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals!” Miranda adding: ‘ How beauteous mankind 
is ! O brave new world That has such people in’t !” though through 
“The Tempest” runs, like the Pilgrims’ song through “Tann- 
hauser,” the call to 


Heart-sorrow, and a clear life ensuing. 


Even in the titles is the same duality: “As You Like It,” and 
** Measure for Measure.” 

There was a resolve, however, like Leonato’s, to be “ flesh and 
blood.” Hence sprung, Saxon grossness helping, that lack of 
reticence which distinguishes their ways from ours even more than 
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their openness of affection between man and man. Mind and body, 
neither seemed shameful to them; feeling was stronger then, con- 
ventions more questioned, than in most ages, and in any age 
conventions are but trifles to feeling deep as Lear’s or Leontes’ ; so 
to reproduce such feeling needs an author and an audience to whom 
thought and the expression of it are to be limited by their pos- 
sibilities alone. Apart, then, from the filthy drivel inserted in the 
plays by “the pitiful ambition of the fool that uses it,” the inde- 
cencies there are mostly such as justify themselves, and are, besides, 
essentially historical. Decency and great books rarely go together ; 
they don’t in the “Commedia,” nor “ Wilhelm Meister,” nor the 
Bible, least of all in the best of all, the book of Nature. 
Another feeling of theirs, weaker amongst us than amongst 
fourth century Athenians, equally the result of that vividness of 
uman life which also causes the terrific swiftness of the action in 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Othello,” is their passionate hate of 
death : 
To die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod... 
*Tis too horrible ! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death ; 


a dread whose base ludicrous side is seen in the tales about Queen 
Elizabeth when old forbidding, for example, the use of “coffin” 
as a synonym for “pie-crust.” Prospero’s poetical non-belief, and 
other such “‘ thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls,” agree rather 
with the vagueness of Greek ideas of a future life, or the Hebrew 
lack of any, than with the Christian hope. Disbelief makes grow 
the gloom of the gloomy, the vigour of the vigorous; thus was 
sympathy with the Jewish preacher’s ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest,” lightened 
and broadened into a great love of action till death was almost 
forgotten in the sense of the glory of life. Egmont thinks in prison, 
“Ich hore auf zu leben ; aber ich habe gelebt,” and Edgar, hopeful in 
misery— 
World, world, O world 


But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee 
Life would not yield to age. 
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Between these two extremes might, and did, exist an outlook of 
genial breadth, submitting to reverence, “that angel of the world,” 
as Belarius calls it, and akin to that firm, sweetly sane morality 
which Plato shares with St. John. Its triumph is in the latest plays ; 
whence its firmness, the outcome from the experience of all vice 
which informs the tragedies. His contemporaries’ thoroughness in 
following vice is revealed in the thoroughness of his probing, most 
pitiless when directed, as in “Timon,” into sensuality and love of 
money, the immediate perversions of our two root-instincts of self- 
reproduction and of self-preservation. But this criticism of life, 
which inspires “ Cymbeline ” wholly, is present throughout, always 
growing ; how subversive of all irreverence, orthodox and other- 
wise, is the meditation of old Lafeu: ‘‘ They say miracles are past ; 
and we have our philosophical persons, to make modern and familiar 
things supernatural and causeless. Hence is it that we make trifles 
of terrors ; ensconcing ourselves into seeming knowledge, when we 
should submit ourselves to an unknown fear.” 

Changed, however, as the Saxon mind was by foreign influences, 
they did not subdue, but nourished it. And that because of its 
affinity to them, wherefore, by being so nourished, it became nothing 
but all the more itself, all the more effectually since, like Shakespeare, 
unconsciously. In some ways the Saxon Renascence is mere evolu- 
tion. Amid daily fighting with the elements the race had become 
what it was, and no one can read Shakespeare without being struck 
by his habit of ascribing to them sympathy with human affairs ; 
never did their thought rise higher than when, dramatising a tale 
that arose from a storm-myth, he portrays Lear as he 





Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 


Similarly typical is it that by him first should humour be shown to 
be of the essence of poetry, while their serious love of music was 
inherited from those Germans to whom the consonance or otherwise 
of their shields and spears predicted victory or defeat. But their 
chief heritage was that honour for women which seemed so note- 
worthy to Tacitus. “ England,” said a foreigner, “is the paradise of 
married women ;” the whole of “ Euphues,” a sure authority here, 
confirms it ; but Shakespeare manifests not their position only, but 
the expansion of character also resulting from and causing it. 
Christianity, in civilising barbarism, taught no higher ideal of 
womanhood : submission was all its counsel to them. Two occupa- 
tions only seemed worthy—war and prayer ; in the one women had 
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no share, in the other very little. Knights were taught to defend 
them and to be chaste because the implied self-denial was holy, the 
principle being that on which Macaulay based the Puritans’ dislike 
to bear-baiting. Where peace crept in, as among the Albigeois, 
culture, heresy, and honour towards women arose together, but 
practically all the tendency towards the latter allied itself with the 
overgrowth of Madonna-worship, the beneficence of which Mr. 
Ruskin has defined in “ Fors Clavigera ” (letter 41) with enthusiastic 
exactness. But among the right nation at the right time the 
“Virgin-Mother” was supplanted by the “ Virgin-Queen,” whose 
eagerness for peace procured that Surrey’s lines to his wife should 
not be an ineffectual beginning, but should herald an infinite 
expansion of themselves in the works of him who seemed bent 
to excel Dante in writing “ what hath not before been written of any 
woman.” Dante, in this, resembles Columbus; as Columbus, 
medizval through and through, died in the belief that Cuba was 
Asia, discovered by him, God’s chosen servant, that the natives 
might be converted before the approaching end of the world, so 
Dante, enshrining in words the whole medizeval spirit, unconsciously 
makes a discovery as glorious as his countryman’s. To Beatrice he 
ascribes his knowledge of things divine, and when the ideals he 
illuminates had been thrown away, and new ideals, infinitely broader, 
and by that greater breadth, infinitely more glorious, came to be 
expanded to their full vastness by Shakespeare, the incarnation of 
them, it is part of this successor’s work to illustrate, with an 
emphasis not exceeded by the emphasis laid on any other theme, 
that “to know women is to see God.” 

To sum up. Just as England, thanks to the “narrow seas,” was 
heart to heart with the European ferment without being overwhelmed 
by it, so Shakespeare received all the unnumbered conflicting in- 
fluences around him and harmonised them. All that was felt by 
Luther and da Vinci, by Rabelais and Burghley, Hooker and 
Montaigne, he felt, and more, for he felt the unity that lay beneath 
their differences, even to the point of utterance. To express the 
rule of this harmony which he evolved is to summarise the conclu- 
sion of all the striving wherewith men then strove ; all, that is, of 
the real history of the time. It must needs be no common sense 
conclusion ; Shakespeare, indeed, as Ben Jonson regretted, often 
neglected common sense, being guided by that uncommon sense 
which is genius, and the essence of which the sense of beauty. 
His men and women are Englishmen and Englishwomen, sensitive, 
as a body, to the ideas of the time as their creator is; like him, 
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Saxon, and searching, with every faculty keen, the seemingly clash- 
ing ideals which teach, the one, “the beauty of goodness,” the 
other, “‘the goodness of beauty.” Living so, they rise or fall in 
character according to the degree to which they possess this 
sense of beauty, embodying the harmony which Goethe phrased, 
“ The Beautiful is higher than the Good ; the Beautiful includes the ; 
Good.” 








E. S. BATES, 
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THE MARRIAGES 
OF MADAME JACQUELINE. 


ITH the earliest dawn of the fifteenth century there came 

into the world a child whose career was to be one of the 

stormiest and most eventful of that stormy and eventful era. She 

is known to history as Jacqueline of Bavaria, Countess of Hainault 

and Holland—a predecessor of the present young Queen Wilhelmina 

of Holland. Weare now only to consider Jacqueline in her married 

life; she left no issue, and at her death her provinces were united 
to those of Burgundy. 

She was the daughter and heiress of William VI. by his wife 
Margaret, sister of John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy; but as 
Salic Law had always prevailed in the Netherland provinces, it was 
very doubtful if the girl would be allowed peacefully to succeed her 
father. Shewould be supported by the Hoek (Hook) party, who 
raised the banner of Loyalty and the Sovereign ; but she would be 
opposed by the Kabeljauw (codfish), who posed as the champions 
of Liberty and the People. The marriage of a sovereign or his 
heir, and especially the marriage of a female sovereign or of an 
heiress, is always a most momentous matter for both the ruler and 
the people ; and in the case of the young Jacqueline, the safety of 
her dominions no less than her own domestic happiness hung on 
the choice of her consort. Her father’s sister, Isabella, was wife to 
Charles VI., King of France, the ill-treated and insane monarch ; 
Isabella was one of the most notoriously vicious women of her day. 
To escape from the miseries of the French Court, her second son, 
John of Touraine, took refuge with his uncle, William, and was 
brought up at the Court of Hainault. As a child he was on terms 
of brotherly affection with Jacqueline, and as they both grew older 
their mutual regard grew warmer. 

Jacqueline’s portraits testify to her beauty and charms. Her 
hair was of a bright brown colour, her complexion fair and clear ; 
her features were delicate and finely cut, her nose straight, her teeth 
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pearly. John of Touraine must have esteemed himself happy indeed 
when this lovely young girl became his wife. They were married at 
Valenciennes, then the capital of Hainault, on August 6, 1415, the 
bridegroom being three years older than the bride. Politically, this 
union was everything that could be wished ; the Netherland provinces 
became allied with a mighty nation, and France might consider that 
the adjoining territory became almost her own. The young couple 
paid a visit to Paris—then distracted by the feuds of the Armagnacs 
and the Burgundians—and returned soon afterwards to Hainault. 
A short time only elapsed when, by the unexpected death of the 
Dauphin, John became heir to the French throne. Her new position 
made Jacqueline one of the foremost women in Europe. It would 
certainly have been right that John should reside among his own 
people and in his own country, but William’s prudence made him 
most unwilling to trust the young people to the mercies of a profligate 
Court and a distracted nation ; and when a pressing invitation came 
that they should revisit Paris, answer was returned that John, 
accompanied by the Count of Hainault, would meet his mother at 
Compiégne. William hurried on alone, and met Isabella at Senlis. 
There he told her that she must dismiss the Armagnacs from her 
council and admit the Duke of Burgundy to them. Isabella angrily 
refused to do anything of the kind, and returned to Paris. Nothing 
had been settled about the Dauphin’s visit to the capital ; William 
followed Isabella in order to speak with her on the subject, but 
found her completely under the influence of the Armagnacs. A 
stormy interview took place, which was followed by Hainault’s 
hurried flight back into his own territories, lest he should be 
murdered by the Armagnacs. 

But it was John whom death overtook. He died suddenly, and 
of course poison was said to have done the deed, though there was 
no proof of foul play. Thus Jacqueline was a widow, though still a 
child. Six weeks later William died from the bite of a dog. With 
his last breath he declared that Jacqueline must immediately marry 
again, and bade her take her cousin John, Duke of Brabant. Much 
against her inclination she consented to the marriage ; and a dis- 
pensation from Pope Martin V. was obtained to allow the cousins 
to contract wedlock. Hardly had it been granted when it was 
recalled. John, Bishop of Liége, surnamed the /Piti/ess, claimed to 
ve his brother William’s heir ; he had gained the support of the 
Emperor Sigismond, who gave orders to the Pope. And Martin, 
whose throne was very insecure, those being the days of the Great 
Schism, bowed to the Emperor’s commands. In September, 1418, 
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Martin, feeling safe from the Emperor’s displeasure, sent a message 
to John of Brabant to say that the dispensation was valid, the 
revocation of it having been forced from him by fear. 

Jacqueline’s second husband was two years her junior, a feeble, 
haughty, spiteful boy, and there was not a vestige of affection between 
them. He dismissed her Hainault ladies, amused himself with other 
women, and on one occasion at least insulted his wife by the absurdly 
petty device of having empty dishes laid by way of her Easter dinner. 
At this very time John the Pitiless was keeping her provinces in a 
state of war and bloodshed. At last she left her unworthy husband 
and took refuge with her mother. She applied to her uncle, the 
Duke of Burgundy, for assistance, and he sent to her his eldest son, 
Philip, Count of Charolais, an able and prudent man, stern in 
temper, though showy in attire ; his mantle was trimmed with forty 
ells of silver ribbon, and his plume was composed of sixty-two 
feathers ! Philip had half-closed steel-blue eyes, an aquiline nose, 
and a projecting under lip ; he was a man of few words. The form 
of protection which he offered to Jacqueline was a treaty with the 
Bishop of Liége, very much to her disadvantage. Brabant signed it 
willingly ; Jacqueline was compelled to do so too. 

It is at this point that Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, comes 
upon the scene. One of Jacqueline’s gentlemen, a Sir Lewis 
Robsart, had received knighthood from Humphrey’s sword and was 
eloquent in praise of the English prince. This young Robsart was 
employed by Jacqueline on various missions. Before he could effect 
anything in her favour another sudden death changed the face of 
affairs. John the Fearless was assassinated at Montereau by the 
Armagnacs, and Philip became Duke of Burgundy. Flanders 
already belonged to him, and it was soon apparent that he aimed 
at acquiring his cousin’s dominions for himself. Her uncle had 
been her friend; her cousin was in reality her enemy. Her public 
and her private life were equally unhappy. So intolerable were 
the wrongs which she suffered from her husband, that she could 
think of, or hope for, nothing better than a divorce on the grounds 
of consanguinity. Sir Lewis Robsart came to tell her that Duke 
Humphrey was ready to constitute himself her champion and the 
head of the Hoek party. Her spirits revived. Freed from John’s 
tyranny, and under the care of Humphrey, she would be safe and 
happy. 

Under pretext of hunting she rode off with Robsart, got across 
the French frontier, and reached Calais, then an English town, and 
was warmly received by Humphrey, King Henry V. being at Troyes, 
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concluding a treaty with Isabella and Philip of Burgundy. Humphrey 
was then in his thirtieth year, of middle height, with pale blue eyes 
and almost colourless hair, pleasant but not impressive, amiable but 
inconstant, sincere but superficial, a patron of learning and letters, 
suspected of a leaning to Lollardy. Jacqueline’s bruised but still 
susceptible heart turned trustingly to the Englishman, and he fell 
prostrate before her charms. He assured her that her marriage 
with John of Brabant could be broken, and he was delighted at 
the prospect of a quarrel with Burgundy, for whom he had long 
cherished feelings of personal dislike. Then Humphrey conducted 
the Countess to England, where she was kindly received by the 
Londoners and entertained by the Lord Mayor, Sir Richard 
Whittington. 

Application was made to Martin V. that he would issue a Bull 
annulling Jacqueline’s marriage with John of Brabant, but the 
Pope’s position was still so insecure that he feared to act in any 
way which might bring upon him the displeasure of any potentate. 
Benedict XIII., the anti-pope of the moment, had not relinquished 
his claim to be recognised as Sovereign Pontiff, and Martin’s seat 
still trembled beneath him. 

When the heir to the English throne was born, Jacqueline held 
the infant at the font, as proxy for his godmother, Queen Isabella. 
Shortly afterwards the child became Henry VI., for his father died 
unexpectedly at the Bois de Vincennes. By this demise Henry VI. 
became heir to the King of France, and the Duke of Gloucester 
became Regent of England. He was now most anxious to marry 
Jacqueline, and to become the ruler of her provinces ; she was 
equally anxious to marry him. But no decision was sent from 
Rome. 

Then a new and most unfortunate idea struck them. There 
were two popes ; and if the one pope would not help them, perhaps 
the other would. A secret envoy, carrying handsome presents, was 
sent to Benedict XIII., with instructions to obtain from him the 
desired Bull. It was considered certain that Martin would in the 
end do as they wished, and if they called Benedict’s document 
merely the “ papal decision,” no harm could arise from the tempo- 
rary use of it. Martin would confirm it later on. Benedict, flat- 
tered at being recognised as Sovereign Pontiff, fell into the trap, 
and at once issued the Bull. Probably neither he nor Martin knew 
that a trick was being played. On October 21 Charles VI. closed 
his miserable life ; two kings were proclaimed in France, one was the 
Dauphin, now Charles VII., the other was the baby, Henry VI. of 
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England. The Duke of Bedford was made Regent of France. On 
October 30 Humphrey and Jacqueline were quietly married in West 
minster Abbey. The secret concerning the Bull became known, 
and all Europe was scandalised. The newly-married couple left 
London suddenly, and reached Hainault before Philip of Burgundy 
knew that they had crossed the Channel. The people received their 
Countess with open arms ; but Philip made it known that he looked 
on Humphrey as a traitor and a rebel to the Church. The wars 
in the Netherlands were renewed, Hoeks and Kabeljauws, Braban- 
tines, Burgundians, and English slaughtering each other. In the 
spirit of the times nothing but single combat would satisfy Philip 
and Humphrey ; they agreed to a duel on St. George’s Day, April 23. 
But Bedford wrote that intrigues were being formed against the 
Regent of England, and that only Humphrey’s presence could put a 
stop to them. He set off for England. By this time Jacqueline 
was aware that her new husband had long been attached to Eleanor 
Cobham, niece of Lord Cobham, who had been executed for treason 
and heresy ; she guessed that Humphrey’s visit to England was 
undertaken partly because he hoped to be able to protect Eleanor 
and her property. As soon as Humphrey had departed, after declar- 
ing that he would return in time for the duel, Philip took possession 
of Hainault in the name of the Duke of Brabant, who, as Jacque- 
line’s husband, claimed her territories. Terrible encounters and 
carnage drenched her provinces with blood. She wrote a most 
pathetic letter to Humphrey entreating him to come and help her. 
It is probable that the letter was intercepted. Then it was declared 
that the duel could not take place. Finally, Martin V. gave his 
judgment that Jacqueline was Brabant’s lawful wife, and that even if 
he were to die she could never marry Humphrey. Her whole life 
seemed crushed at one blow. 

She surrendered to Philip, who sent her as a prisoner to Ghent 
Every hope was shattered ; yet she was but twenty-five years of age. 
This harsh treatment of a young princess roused the spirit of her 
friends. It was rumoured that Humphrey with twenty thousand men, 
and the King of Scotland with eight thousand, were on their way to 
rescue her. In reply to this Brabant sent a message to Philip that 
he might take on him the government of Holland and Zeeland ; 
only Hainault remained, even nominally, under Jacqueline’s rule. 
Crushed as she was, her noble spirit did not quite fail her; she 
found means to escape from Ghent, assisted by one faithful servant. 
On August 31, 1425, Jacqueline and her maid in male attire managed 
to leave the town, and, with a small retinue, and after four days of 
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riding, arrived safely at the Castle of Byanen. There good news 
awaited her ; John the Pitiless was dead—poisoned, some said, by 
order of Jacqueline’s mother, Margaret, but of course there was no proot 
of sucha murder. John of Bavaria had named Philip of Burgundy 
his heir. Fresh contests ensued. Friends flocked around Jacque- 
line, and in an encounter with the Burgundians she was victorious. 
This was much to her, for she thought that her reviving prosperity 
would bring Humphrey to her side once more. She persisted in 
regarding herself as Humphrey’s wife ; for had not Martin himself 
once declared that she could not marry John? But her advantages 
did not last long. The Hoeks came to her banner, but the Kabel- 
jauws joined the Burgundians ; and Philip had more money than 
Jacqueline, and his troops were better trained than hers. Still, her 
courage was kept up when a letter came from Humphrey to say that 
he was on his way with succour for her. On the other hand, Philip 
had many powerful supporters, among others the important family 
of the Van Borselen. 

English troops under Lord FitzWalter met with Philip’s men 
near Brouwershaven ; it is said that six thousand English and Hoeks 
were killed. Philip’s victory was ruinous to Jacqueline’s cause. He 
and John of Brabant were leagued against her, and Humphrey 
could not, or, at least, did not, help her. He acquiesced in the 
Pope’s decision ; Jacqueline was left in a sort of poverty-stricken 
liberty, and resided chiefly at Gouda. Humphrey came to her no 
more; he married his mistress, the beautiful and unscrupulous 
Eleanor Cobham, who thenceforward ruled him as she chose. 

On April 14, 1427, John of Brabant died, after a short illness. 
His death made Jacqueline once more mistress of herself and her 
lands. But a large number of her most eminent opponents decided 
that Philip should retain his suzerainty, and she and her party were 
not strong enough to resist him. He took a firm position on the old 
ground that a woman could not own land ; and he also proclaimed 
publicly that her marriage with Humphrey was null. A few years 
previously the English Crown and the English Parliament had 
recognised her as the lawful Duchess of Gloucester. The women of 
London now made a public demonstration in her favour; one 
Mistress Stokes headed a procession which went in vans to the 
House of Lords and demanded that Humphrey should be sent back 
to his wife. The affair was disturbing but futile. Humphrey’s wife 
now was Eleanor, and he did not go back to Jacqueline. With the 
unhappy Countess matters went from bad to worse ; the Hoeks and 
the Kabeljauws were still at war; murder and massacre darkened 
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the land; Jacqueline, weary and worn, remained with a few 
adherents within the walls of Gouda. Her final surrender was made 
in the spring of 1428; Philip took over all her territory, leaving her 
only her formal titles and the revenues of the forests of Holland ; she 
was obliged to make a promise that she would not contract another 
marriage without the consent of the States and of Philip. A Council 
of Regency was to be appointed, of which she might name three 
members. When she asked who was to be Stadtholder and Presi- 
dent of the Council, Philip replied that he had chosen Frank van 
Borselen. ‘“ My declared enemy !” said Jacqueline. 

Yet Van Borselen was a man on whom nature and fortune had 
bestowed their best gifts. He possessed a tall and knightly figure, 
a brave and sympathetic heart, and a liberal spirit ; he was a wealthy 
man ; he was one of the chiefs of the Kabeljauw party. 

Philip required that Jacqueline should publicly announce her 
own defeat ; he made her travel with him through her provinces, 
everywhere proclaiming that she had placed the government in his 
hands and that he was her heir. At times her girlish excitement 
made her almost gay for the moment, and Philip thought that he 
had achieved his object with great ease. The only person who 
resolutely opposed all his doings was the Dowager Countess Mar- 
garet; but her influence with her daughter and with the people was 
small, and Philip was not much afraid of her. From this time forward 
Jacqueline’s name does not appear in the history of Europe, and the 
later years of her life are chronicled only in the annals of her 
own country. She took up her abode at Goes, near Flushing, 
in an old and dismantled castle which had belonged to the Van 
Borselen family before they revolted against the Counts of Hainault. 
Here Jacqueline lived in honest poverty with a few old friends, such 
as her faithful and aged treasurer, William van Bye, serving her to 
the best of their ability. Frank van Borselen was her custodian, 
and supplied her needs as far as he could. 

No gaoler could be more courteous than the stern Frank. The 
first time that she came to his castle of St. Martinsdyck it was for 
the purpose of being present at a costly banquet. On entering the 
dining-hall she saw that the usual wall decorations of tapestry were 
absent, and their place supplied with green willow branches, among 
which appeared everywhere the letter D. When Jacqueline en- 
quired what this meant, Frank van Borselen replied that the D 
meant Dienst (service); ‘ Dienst en weder Dienst,” or “ More and 
more service.” Now the Dutch for wi//ow is wilg, and the Dutch 


for willing is willig ; therefore the whole “conceit” ran thus ; “More 
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and more willing service to my princess.” She could not fail to be 
touched by such courtesies ; and soon she forgot that she was the 
head of the Hoeks, and he the leader of the Kabeljauws. 

While Jacqueline was living a very lonely life at The Hague the 
Countess Dowager bethought herself to send a present to the 
daughter of whom she saw so little. Quite as a novelty came gifts 
of fine horses, rich garments, silver goblets,and so forth. But when 
the messengers were about to depart homewards Jacqueline could 
not let them go empty-handed, and she had nothing to give them. 
In this extremity she allowed Van Bye to appeal to Frank van 
Eorselen, who returned word that she might dispose of him and of 
his goods according to her pleasure. After many such kindnesses 
Jacqueline remarked one day that she could never repay her debts 
to him, unless it were by forfeiting herself. He had already 
perceived their mutual inclination, and from that day forth they 
began privately to discuss the possibility of marriage. She was 
bound by her oath to Philip not to marry without his consent, and 
certainly he would never consent to her marriage with his own 
adherent, the Stadtholder, the gaoler whom he had placed over her. 

Love laughs at treaties. Frank and Jacqueline were privately 
wedded in the year 1432. Philip soon came to know what had 
taken place. He said little, but laid his plans. He paid her a visit 
at The Hague. One evening after supper, when the ladies had 
retired, Philip desired to speak in private with the Stadtholder. Frank 
was seized by the captain of a covered bark, gagged, and carried 
to the boat, and conveyed prisoner to Rupelmonde, on the Scheldt. 

The Governor of Rupelmonde was an old friend of Frank’s, 
named De Lannoy, who did everything in his power to soften the 
pains of his prisoner’s position. They often played chess together, 
and were thus passing the time when a letter arrived from Philip 
ordering that Frank should at once be put to death. De Lannoy 
recoiled from the task. He devised a scheme by which he hoped to 
save his friend’s life. When all was quiet in the fort he led Frank 
down into a deep dungeon, where he shut him up with warm 
coverings and provisions enough for several days. Next day he 
announced that Van Borselen had “taken his own life ””—an expres- 
sion always understood to imply private murder of a prisoner. A 
coffin filled with rubbish was duly buried, and then De Lannoy went 
to The Hague and informed Philip that his commands had been 
obeyed. Philip seemed much distressed, and confessed that he 
repented of having ordered Van Borselen’s execution. Whereupon 
the Governor told what he had done, and Philip showed great gladness. 
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De Lannoy returned to Rupelmonde, but was afraid to release 
Van Borselen at once. He must await further instructions. Then 
appeared a messenger from Jacqueline demanding that Frank should 
be instantly set at liberty, or she would attack the castle. Her 
orders were not obeyed. Burgundy himself arrived with troops, and 
she feared for her husband's life. Through the whole night she 
stood on the deck of her vessel, hoping for some sign from Frank. 
In the morning she sent to Philip to say that she would obey him in 
every particular if he would restore her husband to her. Philip 
ordered that Frank, still in chains, should be led to a window from 
which he could see Jacqueline and speak to her. At the first sight 
of him she sprang from the vessel to the shore and rushed into the 
castle. 

A fresh treaty with Philip allowed Jacqueline to keep her 
husband, but on condition that she retired into private life. Broken 
in health, crushed in spirit, she could hardly desire anything else. 
During a couple of years she lived quietly, with Frank ever at her 
side. Her days were numbered; only a few months of quick 
decline, and then, on October 9, 1436, she died at Teilingen, aged 
thirty-six. Her remains were laid to rest in the Chapel of St. Mary, 
atthe Binnenhof, the palace at The Hague. With one exception, all 
the tombs in that chapel have entirely disappeared, Jacqueline’s 
among the number. 

Frank van Borselen did not remarry ; he died in 1470, full of 
years and honours, and was buried at St. Martinsdyck. His branch 
of the Van Borselen family is extinct. 


F, BAYFORD HARRISON. 
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THE SAMOYVEDES. 


N the castle of St. Michael the Archangel, on the coast of the 
White Sea, there lived in the year 1060 one Onecko, of whom we 
are told in “Purchas his Pilgrims” that he sent messengers to 
explore the land to the north-east, from whence came yearly the 
Samoyedes with stores of costly furs. After a journey which 
occupied them more than a year, the messengers returned to their 
master in Archangel, and Purchas thus quotes their survey of 
Samoyedia and its inhabitants : 

They found furres were there to be had for small price, and that great wealth 
was there easily to be gotten, and further that this people had not any cities but 
lived together in companies and peaceably, governed by some of the ancientest 
among them. They were loathesome in their feeding and lived on the flesh of 
such beastes as they tooke, that they had no knowledge of corn or bread, were 
cunning and skillful archers, making their bows of a gentle and flexible kind of 
wood, and that their arrows were headed with sharpened stones or fish bones ; 
with these they killed wilde beastes, which are exceeding plentiful in those parts ; 
that they sewed also with the bones of fishes serving them for needles, their thread 
being made of the sineues of certain small beastes, and so they sew together the 
furres wherewith they cloathe themselves, the Furrie side in summer turned 
outward and in winter inwards, They cover their houses with the skins of elkes 
and other such like beastes little esteemed among them, Finally these messengers 
of Onecko searched curiously into every matter and returned home stored with 
costly furres. 


So runs one of the earliest reports of the Samoyedes, a report 
passed on to the Court of Muscovy by Onecko, and on the strength 
of which the Emperor “ Pheodor Evanovide sent many captaynes 
and gentlemen of small abilitie among his followers” to establish 
trade with them. 

Time has written few changes north of the Arctic circle, and the 
accounts of Samoyedia given by our Elizabethan voyagers stands 
true to-day, so little have the customs—one cannot call them manners 
—of the inhabitants changed, either for better or for worse. The 
sweets of idleness supply the place of passions in the north ; necessity 
is there, not only the mother of invention, but the maternal parent 
of all activity. ‘ Must” is the only word which is followed by 
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motion. Characteristics, virtues, vices—are all negative. The first 
four commandments the Samoyede keeps, because they are con- 
ducive to peace and consequent inactivity ; he does not break the 
latter six, for this requires all the energy of civilisation. Ambition— 
that motive power of action good or evil—is wanting ; he has no 
word to express it; nor, indeed, do the words “vice” and “ virtue ” 
have place in his simple language. He is indeed the master and the 
judge of his own actions. Morals are simple in the extreme ; lofty 
flights and lowly depths are alike unknown, sins are more those of 
omission than of commission. In the bitter cold (as, indeed, in the 
Temperate Zone) it is easier to leave undone than todo. Murder is 
unheard of ; indeed, the Samoyede never fights, and scarcely knows 
what theft means. False witness he cannot bear, for he has no law 
court ; landmarks there are none to remove, for the tundra is common 
to all ; deer are the only thing worth coveting, for they are the current 
coin of the tundra, and Dame Nature offers them to all who will. 
Such is the moral character—if such negatives can be said to compose 
a character—of the Samoyede. Idleness is his real ruler, for he has 
no mortal king, regarding his Imperial Majesty as little more than a 
tribute taker, sitting at a grand “receipt of custom” in distant 
Petersburg, afar from Samoyede eyes. If the character of the 
northern mujik be, like the Russian rivers, phlegmatic and slow, 
that of the Samoyede is stagnant and stationary. On such plastic 
material Father Time has had but little effect ; possibly it was of too 
soft a nature to receive any very permanent impression even from 
him. 

If the Mongolian type, with its oblique and almond eye sur- 
mounted bya heavy fold, its stubby nose, high malar bones and 
sloping forehead, be excepted, Makzim, my Samoyede servant, a man 
very typical of his race, was not unpleasant tolookupon. A certain 
straightforwardness shows through his brown pox-pitted face, as it 
smiles sadly up at me in memory. In height not quite five feet in 
his “pimi,” or fur boots, his wife, Mara, is three inches less. True 
to their race they are dark, well-nigh black, in hair and eyes, shorter 
than the Ostiak and Zirian, although taller than their western cousin 
the Lapp. All four races are singularly devoid of beard and 
moustache, so much so that a few straight hairs cause a man to be 
remarkable and earn him a nickname, which is the more remark- 
able as their neighbours the Russians are so well endowed in this 
respect. For his short stature Makzim was well and stoutly built, 
and showed better muscle in pulling out our sledge from the many 
drifts into which it fell than many a heavier and larger man. 
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The home of the Samoyede, be he rich or poor, is the same in 
form, in size and in material ; the Russians call it “* choom,” but its 
owners never speak of it save as “mya.” Conical in form, seven to 
nine feet high, and from ten to twenty in circumference, according to 
the number of the family. A skeleton framework is made of twenty 
to forty thin poles, twenty feet long, whose thick ends are stuck into 
the snow in a circle and their thin ones tied together with a strip of 
skin. This framework is covered over, from June to the first autumn 
frosts, with strips of birch-bark, sewn together and bound round the 
edges with sinew cords, and is rendered impermeable to rain by a 
partial tanning process of steaming. In winter birch-bark is replaced 
by a double row of firmly sewn together deer skins to protect from 
the bitter Arctic wind and cold. Bark or skins are sewn up into 
strips three and a half feet wide and twenty-five in length, with 
which the Samoyede covers the framework from below upwards, so 
that each row overlaps the one below it, just as do the slates of our 
roofs, and so prevents rain or snow from penetrating. A small 
opening with a flap of hide serves as an entrance through which to 
crawl, while another where the sticks join at the roof forms a smoke 
vent. Teapot and kettle hang from horns fastened to the apex, 
with a great iron pot in which the snow is melted over the central 
fire, whose fuel consists of driftwood and “ yeora,” the small creeping 
Polar birch. The raison d’étre of this erection is, as may be guessed, 
its ease of removal and reconstruction, for it only takes the Samoyede 
“inka” (woman) an hour to take down and pack on sledges her 
house and household gods. Keep on the move they must, for a 
herd of perhaps five hundred reindeer soon devours all the white 
moss of the district, and necessitates the finding of fresh fields and 
pastures new. 

The staple food of the Samoyede is reindeer flesh, to which he 
adds, when able to obtain the flour from the Russian merchant in 
exchange for deer skins, bitter rye bread toasted into scones on long 
sticks, or moulded round a fish and baked, together with it, on a flat 
stone. Like the Russians, he is fond of soup, and the remains ofall 
eatable things find their way into “yud,” the great stockpot which 
hangs over every Samoyede fire, and are boiled into a soup that, like 
the Irish, contains “‘ both meat and drink in one.” A very good 
potage, made from flour and meat, fish and snow, called “ ukha,” is 
stewing in every tundra home at all hours ; while the pudding most 
in demand is constructed of rye flour and blood, just as bread is 
made from flour and water. Tea, though a luxury in its way and 
very dear, has long been a favourite drink, but to English tastes 
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brick-tea—a mixture of tea leaves and resin which the merchants pass 
off upon them—is not very appetising. A porridge of wheat, buck- 
wheat, a plate of rice, bear’s meat, constitute the luxuries ; salmon, 
navaga (gradus, avaga Xélreuter), and venison the daily diet ; 
while in bad seasons the flesh of dog, fox, and even seal is not 
despised. An unpleasant meal is that at which the Samoyede 
devours with relish the raw flesh of the just killed deer, dipping it 
into the still warm blood, which he catches in a skin, gulping down 
small pieces at a time almost without mastication, and entirely 
without the aid of any other instrument than his sheath-knife. 
Placing a long inch-square strip in the mouth, he holds it between 
his strong white teeth and left hand, while with the knife in his right 
he slices off, beyond his nose, a length of three inches, which simply 
disappears. Tace, hair, hands become smeared with gore ; and 
when the fire from the centre of the dark choom casts a ruddy 
glow thereon, then, indeed, the Samoyede is not attractive. 

As they drink their tea they soak the bread, not a bad plan 
indeed, for it is always sour and often frozen, as around the fire they 
squat, holding each a piece of sugar between the teeth and a tea 
mug in the hand. This is the time to note the ways of the wanderer 
and learn the wisdom of the half-wild man. Then one may see and 
hear the better side of his nature, mark his hospitality, kindhearted- 
ness, love of children, and learn how different the Samoyede at home 
is from the same man at the fair or in the tavern. The Samoyedes 
are very fond of smoking, and when they visit Russian villages a 
cigarette is always seen between their lips; but at home they are 
reduced to a bone pipe, and often, for want of tobacco, to birch-bark 
shavings to fill it. Their pipe stems are long curved tubes of bone, 
while the bowls are made either of deer bones or the end of walrus 
tusks. 

Tradescant, in his “ Voiag of Ambussed,” tells how “that night 
(July 1618) came aboard of our ship a boat of Sammoyets, a miser- 
able people of small growth. In my judgment is that people whom 
the fixtion is fayned of that should have no heads, for they have short 
necks and commonly wer their clothes over head and shoulders.” 

The male’s outfit still consists of the malitza and sovik, two huge 
overcoats, a fur cap, and the lepti and pimi, or fur stockings and 
long boots. The malitza is a sort of sack, with sleeves and an open- 
ing for the head. To keep the neck warm is attached a collar some 
six or seven inches broad, through which the head can pass freely. 
Rukavitsa, or mittens, are stitched to the ends of the sleeves in such 
a_way that the hands can either pass into them, or through a slit if 
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the use of the fingers is required, leaving the glove part hanging 
loose. The waist is tied in with a cord, and the blouse half of the 
garment is thus turned into a storehouse. If one gives bread—a 
delicacy of towns—to a Samoyede and he does not wish to swallow 
it then and there, he wriggles his arm up his wide sleeve and deposits 
the gift round his waist for future reference. The fur of the malitza 
being inside, it is very warm, and the skin side waterproof. By way of 
trimming, fashion dictates a border called the “ panda,” from three to 
seven inches in width, which is sewn on the bottom of the garment. 
This is made of alternate strips of white and black fur, headed by a 
narrow band of red or green cloth. The malitza is worn next the 
skin, or over a shirt or blouse called “ mekor.” The sovik is a larger 
malitza, but with the fur outside, with no panda, and with a suima 
or hood sewn on to the collar. It is worn over the malitza, but only 
during very great cold, though invariably carried about by the Samo- 
yedes on their journeyings. Both malitza and sovik are made from 
seven to twelve inches shorter than the wearer. Thecap, “polgaouska,” 
is made of the skin of puizhik, or fawn, when from two to four weeks 
old ; it fits very close to the head, and has flaps made from the skin 
of the leg of the calf, two feet long, to cover the ears and tie under the 
chin. The lipti are long loose-fitting stockings, coming well above 
the knee, made from the fur of the nebliuia, or fawn of from one 
and a half to two and a half months old, the fur being worn inside. 
Over these are the pimi or long boots, stretching well up the thighs, 
and made of the skin from the shanks of full grown deer, with the 
fur outside. They are sown up in longitudinal and transverse stripes, 
some broad and some narrow, or brown and white with pieces of red 
or green cloth inserted between by way of ornament. No garment 
can rival the loose-fitting malitza for cold weather from the point 
of view of weight or warmth, no wool stocking can match the lipti 
made of the soft skin of the young deer. 

The women wear the same head and foot coverings as the men. 
The yonditza is worn next to the skin, and coming down to the 
knees. It is made from the skin of the nebliuia, with the fur 
inside. It corresponds to the saraan, or national Russian dress, 
except that it is opened from the front. The panitza, or female 
militza, is made of young deer skin with the fur outside and trimmed 
with the fur of fox, wolf, glutton, marten, and even sable. Over 
the entire garment, as well as on the cap, are stitched scraps of 
vari-coloured cloth fur, and by the number and quality of these rags 
and trimmings can the worldly circumstances of the ladies of 
Samoyedia be unerringly foretold. The gaudy colour displayed in 
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these outer coverings calls to mind the “Observations of William 
Pursglove,” addressed early in the sixteenth century to the owners of 
his vessel, in which he recommends them to send out “ Hamborough 
Lichenaes red, blue, and tawny,” as well as “coarse northern dozens 
and kersies Northerne dyed in those colours, for the Samoieds 
delight altogether in thick cloth . . . . red and yellow would be no 
bad commoditie.” -In addition to the fawn skin cap before described, 
the richer women wear a very ornamental headgear called “ chebak,” 
made of patches of marten and white fox, which they keep for 
holidays, which occur very often in the Samoyede year, and the 
trips to Russian villages and their taverns which constitute the chief 
attraction of those holidays. The hair is worn in two long plaits 
decked with various amber and glass beads, or with pierced coins. 
which, as with us, are considered lucky, tied on with many-coloured 
cloths. The long black plaits are never undone, for the owner 
seldom undresses, and, having no bed, sleeps wherever fatigue or 
drunkenness may overcome her—on snow or swamp, indoors or out. 

From the beginning of the forties to the eighties of the past 
century the Samoyede race, from one cause or another, has declined ; 
while from the eighties onwards it has increased, reaching 6,748 in 
1896 in the Government of Archangel alone, so that there exists in 
reality no ground for presupposing, as some do, its eventual extinc- 
tion. Emphatically healthy—living always in the open and invigo- 
rating air—they are long lived and little subject to disease, save 
smallpox, which is only too common, for few have been vaccinated, 
not even a “conscientious objection” being required, and conse- 
quently the same penalty is paid as our latest vaccination law seems 
preparing for us. A law making vaccination compulsory, and the 
enforcement of penalties on those who transgress it, together with 
the supply of officers to vaccinate free of charge, with stations at the 
Samoyede headquarters of Ness, Pesha, and Ust Zilma, would, in a 
generation, effect boundless good. Dysentery and other forms of 
inflammation and ulceration of the mucous membrane of the intes- 
tines are the next most prevalent complaints; opium, alas! is 
seldom among the drugs kept by the unqualified doctors of the 
villages, much less by the wise men of the tundra. Rheumatism is 
very common, both chronic, articular, and acute, and I have made a 
reputation extending over many a league by mixing ammonia in the 
sea oil used in the lamps—in imitation of “ white oils ”—and vigo- 
rously rubbing the limbs of sufferers. Massage, although so much 
in vogue with the Finns and Lapps, is unknown to the Samoyede. 
Scurvy is common among the poorer folk of both the Russian and 
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native race, and the Government might well make some experiments 
with the object of proving whether the potato, onion, and other 
vegetables could not be induced to grow a few degrees north of their 
present limit, and, if it find that they will not, then some system of 
importation might be tried. The wild onion (Adium Schoenoprasum) 
grows well up to the northern limit of forest trees, and is at times 
used, mixed with bread into a paste, by the Samoyedes, and much 
more largely by the Zirians. Potatoes fail only about fifty miles 
south of Mexen, but those fifty miles make all the difference to the 
Samoyede, as there is but little deer-moss south of that city. The 
“maroshka,” or cloud-berry (Rubus chamaemorus), the bilberry ( Vac- 
cinium vitis idaea), and the blueberry (Zmfpetrum nigrum L.) form 
the only vegetable diet of the northern nomad. 

The tundra women do more than their share of hard work, 
pitching chooms, harnessing deer, besides cooking, sewing, and the 
thousand-and-one odd jobs which fall to the lot of even a Samoyede 
housewife. Supporters of the theory that wives should work will be 
pleased to learn that they look as well and as healthy as they do 
happy. Their faces are ruddy, therein contrasting strangely with the 
North Russian “ Baba,” or peasant woman, whose complexion is 
anything but rosy, owing to the atmosphere of the dwelling she so 
seldom leaves. In the “ Later Observations of William Gourdon,” 
in the year 1614, we find recorded a strange confirmation of the 
hardiness of Samoyede womankind, and his statement is as true 
to-day as it was when written. ‘The women,” he says, “ be of very 
hardy nature, for at their child-bearing the husband must play the 
part of midwife, and, being delivered, the child is washed with cold 
water or snow, and the next day the woman is able to conduct her 
‘argish’ (sledge).” The latter-day visitor from warmer regions is 
often horrified to see some small brown atom of humanity dragged 
from the overheated choom and rolled vigorously in the snow. 
Children, too, appear not to experience the many troubles which fall 
to the lot of their more pampered brothers and sisters : teething, for 
instance, they get over far more easily, and a four-year-old child will 
gnaw a bone like a puppy of as many months. They are, in their 
way, precocious ; a girl of five or six being well able to drive two 
deer in one of the rear sledges which form an “ obose” (train of 
sledges), while her sister but a few years older will steer the 
leaders. I strove hard to master the art of throwing the “ tinzey,” 
or lasso, from a preceptor of nine summers, who secured the dog 
which played the part of target far more often than his pupil. A 
boy of twelve can often show a bear-skin to the credit of his flint- 
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lock, and at a very early age he takes an active part in the snaring 
of the willow-grouse which figure so largely in the Samoyede bill of 
fare. It is not, therefore, surprising that they marry young, or that 
many a bride and bridegroom have started choom-keeeping when 
they reach their thirteenth and sixteenth birthdays. 

Syphilis has found its way into snowland, and as no measures have 
been taken to root it out it is working an evil influence on an otherwise 
sound race. ‘The feldshers, who take the place of qualified medical 
men in the villages, have for the most part served an apprenticeship 
as dressers in civil hospitals, or while with the colours; but, as 
they are forbidden by law to keep mercury, they can do little. 
Drink, too—that curse of all half-civilised peoples, as well as of half 
the civilised—plays sad havoc with the dwellers of the tundra ; for 
it they exchange their furs, their deer “ zagas ” (hind-quarters), their 
willow-grouse, and the other products which constitute the mer- 
chandise of the north. Strong, well enforced laws regulating—or, 
better still, forbidding—the sale of fire-water to Samoyedes, on the 
same lines as the Acts governing the North American Indians, might 
surely be introduced. Such laws, and their strict enforcement, 
might enable and encourage these good-hearted nomads to stand 
upright in the battle of life, to earn, even as their cousins the Zirians 
do, a living independently of the Russians, and to become self- 
reliant citizens of the great Empire. 

The question is often asked, and, by many authors, answered in 
the affirmative, “Are the Samoyedes very dirty?” I cannot entirely 
support the popular theory that they are so filthy. It has been 
stated that they never wash during the term of their natural lives, 
and do not remove their clothes until Nature does so for them. It 
is not explained, however, how they vary their attire in winter and 
summer. Certainly, they do not use soap and water, for they know 
not the former ; but they do daily scrub themselves with snow, which 
requires much more moral courage. Most of those whose hides I 
came in contact with, for the purpose of medical treatment, showed 
unmistakable signs of having washed at a recent date, and many 
were very clean. Almost invariably they wash their hands before 
eating, and keep snow melted in the choom for that purpose. It 
cannot be denied that their bodies do harbour a good deal of un- 
necessary animal life, but in this respect they are no whit behind 
their Russian neighbours. The chooms—those of beggars around 
the towns excepted—are fairly clean and well swept. At tea I 
generally noticed the hostess wash and wipe the cups before handing 
them to her guests ; while the iron pot in which their food is stewed 
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is well scraped, even though sapolio has not yet reached their tundra 
homes. Several times I have had clothes washed in melted snow, 
and when I had explained the use of the soap which I had brought 
with me, found that the inkas soon picked up the way to work. Their 
own furs they clean by beating them on the snow—a method which 
is practised and recommended by all Russian fur-dealers, who say 
that it greatly improves the appearance of the goods, especially the 
glossiness of black astrachan. 

Among not a few of the younger generation of Samoyedes there 
is discernible a mixture of Russian blood, and indeed there is 
nothing improbable in the supposition that this blood will in time 
preponderate and the Russian type of face prevail. It will be but a 
poor consolation if, with the blood, they imbibe the vices of the Slav 
without his virtues. A rich Samoyede, named Vincheiski, of the 
Bolshezemelskaia (or Greater Land) Tundra, married the daughter 
of a peasant of Mezen, who was dazzled by the wealth of her suitor, 
for he owned nearly one thousand reindeer. Their children, with 
whom I have lodged, have a completely Russian type of face, are 
active and enterprising, write and read well, and have become large 
herd owners; but are by no means free from one of the vices 
of their mother’s race—dishonesty, a fault unknown to the 
Samoyede. 

The relations of the Samoyede to his Government are simple in 
the extreme, and consist of little but the payment of a yearly poll- 
tax, called “yassak.” Meetings are held, yearly, of as many 
Samoyedes as can attend, not an easy matter when it is remembered 
that each family takes with it an enormous herd of reindeer, for 
whom moss must be found. At these a “pisar,” or scribe, is elected, 
and the ways and means of assessing the tax are discussed. <A 
* starshina,” or elder, for each of the three Samoyede tribes is elected 
every three years, and the poorer members of the race always elect 
one of the richest, who by no means appreciates the honour, which 
involves collecting the tax, journeying with the “ pisar” to Mezen or 
Ust Tsilma to pay in the money to the Treasury, and, worst of all, 
the duty of presenting himself to the authorities in the person of the 
Ispravnik, or District Officer of Police, and the “ Official in Charge of 
the Affairs of the Peasants.” Various expenses and unpleasantnesses 
are connected with the office, including scoldings, and possibly 
arrest, should the unfortunate starshina fail, from want of wit, in 
respect to the above-mentioned authorities. He has also to pay for 
the journey, and at the same time to hand in, out of his own pocket, 
the full amount of the tax due from his entire community, afterwards 
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getting it refunded as best he can from his wandering brethren, just 
as the officials of a Russian village commune have to do. 

One wealthy Samoyede elder built, at his own expense, a wall 
round the graveyard of Mezen, which act of generosity so pleased 
the powers that be that they gave him a medal—the first, I think, ever 
awarded toone of hisrace. The pisar of the Kaninskaian Samoyedes 
resides at Ness, that of the Rolshezemelski at Ust Tsilma ; they were 
generally of Russian descent, but of late the office has been filled by 
pure bred Samoyedes, who have mastered the difficulties of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Of the migratory Samoyedes but few can 
read and write Russian, although many can speak it imperfectly. 
Those who cannot write have generally some private mark of their 
own with which to brand their belongings, which generally consists 
of a rude monogram, in imitation of the three initial letters: the first 
is that of the father’s name, the second that of the owner, the third 
the tribe or tundra to which he belongs. 

If only measures could be taken to educate the rising generation, 
and to point out the value of work and the principles of thrift, the 
road would then be clear for the improvement of the race to the 
level of holding its own with the Russians who have colonised its 
territory. 

The archives of a Petchoran commune contain letters patent 
from the Czars Ivan Alexiowitz and Peter Alexiovitch—* Sovereigns 
of All the Russias—the great, the less, and the white ”—written in 
1525, wherein is a strange reference to Samoyede taxation, which 
would make one think that even then they did not have things all 
their own way. The letters tell the Governor of the Petchora district to 
protect the Samoyede from all foreign insult, to have particular care that no 


violence be done to them, and enjoin that their tribute of one skin per bowman 
be paid at Pusteoser and not again extracted from them at Beresowa or Mezen, 


and, further, 


that they have permission of collecting this tribute by themselves, in conformity 
to the ancient registers; and that there be granted to them for a receiver 
whom they themselves will choose, that the said receivers of tribute offer no 
violence to these Samoyede people, by requiring or extorting from them for their 
individual advantage anything beyond what is imposed on them. 

Signed ‘* Diack (Chancellor), Procophei Woshizin,” and ‘* Sub-Diack Alexei 


Fersanow.” 


In the southernmost parts of the Kaninskaia and Timanskaia 
tundras there wander about a few families of the so-called “ forest 
Samoyedes,” who, leading quite a different life from their brethren 
further north, pass all their life in the forests hunting bears, wolves, 
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foxes, otters, gluttons, squirrels, and wild deer. They travel at times 
as far south as the district of Pinega. Reindeer are byno means the 
main object of their existence, but they keep enough to take their 
belongings from place to place. They pitch their chooms, which are 
larger than those of the tundra, in glens well sheltered from the 
snow-squalls, and there, amid the rustling of the trees, are born 
and pass their lives. There, with nothing moving but the beasts 
and birds that have formed the one source of their livelihood, 
they lay them down to die. Plucky sportsmen, ‘hey fight hand 
to hand with the brown bear, and always issue victors from the 
conflict. They wander but little, being generally dependent upon 
some Russian village, where they sell their game or exchange it for 
powder and shot. Forest life has a deadening influence on the 
character, causing them to be renowned for unsociableness—indeed, 
they seldom speak. They are good shots, if the ratio of hits to 
misses be a criterion, but they seldom waste ammunition, the most 
expensive of tundra merchandise, save upon stationary animals ; 
reminding one of the saying, “What is killed is history, but what 
is missed is mystery.” They cannot be blamed, for they have but 
“ pistchals,” old and clumsy flint-locks, which miss fire as often as 
not. Large stocks of modern rifles have lately been issued to them, 
as to the Russian sealers, by the Government of Archangel, at the 
not unreasonable price of eleven roubles (24s.), which may be paid 
in very small instalments; but they are still loth to give up the 
hard-bought weapons of their forefathers. 

Another settlement of semi-stationary Samoyedes lies at the 
mouth of the river Kojva, in the Kanin Peninsula, and numbers some 
230. The source of livelihood is the trade in walrus tusks and 
hides, white bear, and sea hare, which between the Mezen and the 
Kara is much in Samoyede hands. 

Their homes are built of wood, and from thence they set out on 
expeditions along the coasts, or to the islands of Kolgueff, Matvéev, 
Dolg, and Varand. Of the walrus of these parts a quaint description is 
given in “ Rerum Moscoviticarum Commentarii,” by Harbestein, in 
1517. ‘The ocean,” he says, “ which lies about the mouths of the 
Petchora, to the right of the mouths of the Dwina, is said to contain 
animals of great size. Among others, there is one animal of the 
size of an ox, which the people of the country call mors. It has 
short feet, like those of a beaver; a chest rather broad and deep 
compared to the rest of its body, and two tusks in the upper jaw. 
This animal, together with other animals of its kind, on account of 
its offspring and for the sake of rest, leaves the ocean and goes in 
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herds to the mountains, and before yielding itself to the very deep 
sleep, which naturally comes over it, sets, like the crane, one of its 
number to keep watch. Their tusks are sold by weight, and are 
described as fishes’ teeth.” 

Some few Samoyedes have extended their knowledge of the 
world by a trip to St. Petersburg, thanks to a certain trader of Mezen, 
who took it into his head to show the people of the capital the 
inhabitants of the extreme north of Russia, their dwellings and their 
deer, by which enterprising notion he scraped up a comfortable little 
capital of some thousands of roubles. For a wretched pittance he 
hired for the winter two families who were given to drink. With 
the aid of their deer he carried them over roads, swamps, and forests 
(reindeer find a road everywhere) to St. Petersburg, travelling by day 
and resting by night. Arrived at their destination, the authorities 
allotted them a suitable place on the Neva. There they pitched 
their chooms, and, for a given sum, the curious could come and gaze 
at them, their dwellings, their dress, and their deer. For a higher 
payment people could go for a reindeer drive along the Neva. At 
night the deer were driven to the neighbouring swamps and woods, 
where they found food and rest, and next morning others were 
driven back to town, having meanwhile, under the supervision of 
one of the Samoyedes and his dogs, had time to graze and rest. In 
this way they lived till March, when they journeyed back to their 
native tundra, arriving about the end of April. 

They acquired nothing for themselves by the trip ; indeed, giving 
themselves up to drink on the homeward journey, they lost their deer 
in the forest. ‘They could console themselves, however, by lording it 
over their brethren, and by relating their experiences at ‘“ Peter,” 
where they had seen the great authorities in costly furs and had had 
an illimitable supply of vodka. Seebohm remarks (“Siberia in Asia”) 
having seen these Samoyedes in the northern capital when passing 
through on his outward journey to Archangel in 1874—an unexpected 
first sight of the race he had come to study. 


ERNEST WARD LOWRY. 
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SCENT IN DOGS. 


EW observers are not struck with the acuteness of the sense of 

smell in some dogs. They will follow the trail of a rabbit or 

hare for a considerable distance ; by pure perseverance the harrier 

will by the scent hunt down a hare, and the bloodhound, a slave. 

For miles a keen-nosed terrier or retriever will follow up a well-known 

horse’s hoof-scent. The pointer’s marvellous powers are familiar to 
all sportsmen. 

Now wherein lies this wonderful faculty? Whatis scent? These 
are questions which meet us at the very threshold of the inquiry. 
We do not intend to nauseate our readers with a scientific disquisition ; 
yet such questions attract the attention of all intelligent dog fanciers. 
Everyone is quite familiar with many curious instances of the remark- 
able scent shown by some dogs. But, perhaps, no one has given 
more particular attention to this subject than Dr. G. J. Romanes, one 
of the foremost biologists of this country. He had a remarkable 
terrier which showed the almost supernatural capabilities of the scent 
o dogs. Ona bank holiday, when Regent’s Park Walk, London, 
was literally swarming with pedestrians, who walked in all directions 
or lounged in conversation, Dr. Romanes took his favourite terrier 
along the densely-crowded walk. When the terrier’s attention was 
taken up with a strange dog—and deplorably irritating is that con- 
tinual “ forgaitherin’”—Dr. Romanes suddenly “made tracks” in 
zigzag directions across the walk and stood upon a seat to watch his 
four-footed friend’s conduct. Leaving the strange dog from whom he 
had got the news, the terrier found that his master had not continued 
in the direction he was going when the stolen interview commenced. 
Accordingly he went to the place where he had last seen his master, 
and then, picking up the scent, he tracked his master’s footsteps over 
all the zigzags until he reached the seat, and looked up in penitence 
at his master standing on it. Now, in order to do this, the terrier 
had to distinguish his master’s trail from at least a hundred others 
quite as fresh, and many thousands of others not so fresh, crossing it 
at all angles, 
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Was there anything that came from the footprints? What was 
the emanation that arose in scent which the dog recognised? Was 
it gas, or matter, or what ? 

To understand this thoroughly, let us for a minute or two consider 
the divisibility of matter, and the power of the smell-sense in man. 
The tenth part of a grain of musk will continue for years to fill a 
room with its odoriferous particles, and at the end of that time will 
not be diminished in weight, when tested by the very finest balance. 
The sixteen-thousandth of a cubic inch of indigo dissolved in 
sulphuric acid can colour to an appreciable extent more than two 
gallons of water, so that it must have been divided in the water with 
ten million visible parts. Threads of platinum have been drawn out 
to the three-millionth of an inch in diameter without breaking. 
Gold leaf is beaten out to the three-hundred-thousandth of an inch 
in thickness. A soap bubble can be blown until the film is the 
twenty-five-millionth of an inch in thickness before bursting ; and in 
that thickness there are said to be twenty molecules of matter. This 
gives an idea of the minuteness of atoms. Yet scent depends on the 
evaporation of these atoms and their appreciation by the sensitive 
organ of smell. 

Very careful experiments have lately been made to test the 
delicacy of the sense of smell in human beings. A series of solutions 
of five different substances was prepared, each series being so arranged 
that every solution was of half the strength of the preceding one. 
These series were extended by successive dilutions till it was impossible 
to detect the odours. The order of the bottles containing these 
solutions was completely disarranged, and the test consisted in the 
attempt to classify them by the sense of smell alone. An equal 
number of male and female observers were selected from the best 
apothecaries’ shops, and each was required to arrange the bottles. The 
males were able to detect the smell of the nitrate of amyl in the 
solution of one part to 783,000 of water, and the females were able 
to detect it in the solution of one part to 311,000 of water. The oil 
of wintergreen was detected in about the same proportion and to the 
same extent of dilution. There was, therefore, a very great pre- 
ponderance in favour of the males as to the sensitiveness and dis- 
crimination of the sense of smell. This is certainly an astounding 
fact ! 

So acute was the sense of smell in two of the male observers that 
they were able to detect one part of prussic acid in about two million 
parts of water ; and, as any of our readers can easily observe by asking 


a druggist to let him smell it, prussic acid has no very decided smell 
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—only a strange fustiness. The sense of smell in man has, therefore, 
eclipsed all chemical tests in the case of prussic acid, for the poison 
could never be detected in that solution by any chemical tests. 

But a very remarkable case has lately come beforeus. Dr. Fischer 
used mercaptan and chlorophenol as the odoriferous substances, and 
experimented in a room of 9,000 cubic feet capacity. He dissolved 
seventy grains of each substance in a separate gallon of pure water, 
Of the solution of one he took some drops and put them into a 
quantity of pure water. With a fine jet he directed this solution in 
a spray to all parts of the room, the air of which was subsequently 
agitated by the waving of a flag. Experimenters came in by turns 
and detected the scent. The result arrived at is simply marvellous. 
Experts were able to detect the three-hundred-millionth part of a 
grain of chlorophenol, and even a thousandth part of that quantity 
of mercaptan was distinctly recognised. We have here a degree 
of delicacy of the sense of smell of which we cannot form any 
definite idea! It is far more subtle in detective power than the 
almost fabulous power of the spectroscope in detecting the metal 
sodium in a gas flame by the peculiar yellow bands in the 
spectrum. 

After knowing these facts in connection with man’s power of dis- 
criminating minute particles of matter by means of the olfactory 
nerves, we can more easily understand the fine scent which the dog 
possesses, and the source of that scent. Is the dog guided by some 
distinctive smell attaching to his master’s shoes, or any distinctive 
smell of his master’s feet, or to both these differences combined— 
both being minute particle emanations? To solve this interesting 
problem, Dr. Romanes took a most intelligent setter-bitch, which he 
had had for eight years, on his shooting excursions. The animal’s 
devotion to him he had often tested most minutely, and her sense 
of smell was known to be exceptionally acute. He first allowed her 
to be taken out of the kennel by some one to whom she was quite 
indifferent, who led her to an arranged spot from which the tracking 
was to commence. The spot was leeward of the kennel, and he 
kept to leeward of the starting-place. The district was quite open, 
being the parklands round his house, interspersed with trees and 
shrubs, with a wall behind which he could hide to watch the experi- 
ments. Every precaution was taken to ensure that the bitch had to 
depend upon the sense of smell alone. Dr. Romanes first walked 
over the grasslands for about a mile in his ordinary shooting-boots. 
The instant the bitch came to the starting-place she broke away 
at full speed, and, faithfully following his track, overtook him in a 
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few minutes. Though repeatedly put on the track of a stranger from 
the starting-place, the animal would not follow him. 

Next the bitch was taken into the gun-room, where she saw her 
master making ready to start for shooting. He then left the room 
and went to another part of the house ; but his gamekeeper left the 
house by the back door, walked a certain distance, and concealed 
himself. The bitch, now howling to follow her master, was led to 
the keeper’s tracks by a servant. She tracked this trail for a few 
yards, but she soon found that her master was not with the keeper. 
Accordingly she hunted about in all directions for her master, but 
did not succeed in tracking him. 

Dr. Romanes then submitted his favourite to a most severe test. 
He collected eleven men about the place, and directed them to walk 
close behind one another in Indian file, each man taking care 
to place his feet in the footprints of his predecessor. In this pro- 
cession Dr. Romanes ‘ook the lead, while the gamekeeper brought 
up the rear. After walking 200 yards, he turned to the right, 
followed by five of the men, the remainder turning at an angle to the 
left, and walking as before in single file. The two parties, thus 
formed, then walked a considerable distance and concealed them- 
selves. The bitch was then put upon the common track of the 
whole party. She followed this track with rapidity, and at first 
overshot the point of divergence, where the band split into two 
parties ; but, quickly recovering the track, she, without any hesita- 
tion, chose the footsteps to the right. Yet in this experiment the 
footprints of Dr. Romanes in the common track were overlaid by 
eleven others, and in the track to the right by five others. More- 
over, though it was the gamekeeper who brought up the rear and 
went to the left, and as in the absence of her master’s track the 
bitch would always follow the keeper’s trail (the fact of his scent 
being second uppermost in the series), the animal’s attention was 
never diverted from her master’s trail ; for to get to him was the 
object of her desire. 

Dr. Romanes then gave his shooting-boots to a stranger, who 
walked with these over the park to leeward of the kennel. When 
the bitch was led to this trail, she followed the scent with the eager- 
ness usually seen when tracking her master. This was a remarkable 
discovery! He next put on the stranger’s boots, and walked over 
the park ; but on being taken to this trail she would not be coaxed 
to follow it. This was even more remarkable! The stranger 
walked over the park barefooted ; but the bitch would not follow 
that trail, Dr. Romanes then walked over the park in bare feet ; 
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the bitch followed this trail, but not so eagerly as when he had on 
his shooting-boots. She seemed always in doubt about the correct- 
ness of the track, and seemed terribly put about. She followed it, 
but slowly, and with apparent hesitation. 

The results of these experiments stimulated Dr. Romanes to go 
on further with his investigations on the scent of dogs, in order to 
ascertain the secret of the discriminating faculty. He walked over 
the park in new shooting-boots; but his very sensitive favourite 
would not follow the trail. Next he glued a layer of stiff brown 
paper to the soles and sides of his old shooting-boots, and walked 
over the park with them ; the setter, when led along the trail, paid 
no attention to it, till she came to the place where, owing to the 
brown paper being worn through at the heel, the boot had touched 
the ground. Here she immediately recognised his trail, and speedily 
followed it up. 

Again Dr. Romanes walked without boots in new cotton socks ; 
but the bitch lazily followed for a time and gave up the trail. He 
then tried the woollen socks which he had been wearing all day, but 
the result was equally bad. He next altered the experiment, by 
walking for fifty yards in his shooting-boots; then walking a 
hundred yards in his stockings, and the next hundred yards bare- 
footed. The bitch followed the first part of the trail at full speed, 
and continued to run at the same rate till the end. 

Changing the experiments, he soaked his ordinary shooting-boots 
in the oil of aniseed and walked with these thus contaminated 
over the park. This strong odour did not interfere with the bitch’s 
scent, for she ran him down as quickly as before. That is a most 
remarkable fact! How strong must the scent of the leather have 
been over that of the oil ! 

Lastly he tried some experiments on the power which the bitch 
might display of recognising his individual odour as emanating 
from his whole person. And he discovered to his astonishment 
that, in the absence of wind, the odour of his head diffused itself 
through the air in all directions to an amount sufficient to enable 
the setter to recognise it as his odour at a distance of two hundred 
yards. 

Dr. Romanes came to the conclusion that this setter-bitch dis- 
tinguished his trail from that of all others by the peculiar smell of 
his boots, and not by the particular smell of his feet. The exudations 
from his feet required to be combined with those from shoe-lcather ; 
and brown paper can stop the transmission of the scent of both. He 
also concluded that the whole body of a man exhales a peculiar or 
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individual odour which a dog can recognise as that of his master 
amid a crowd of other persons. 

Mr. W. J. Russell mentions a very striking instance of the scent 
of a pup-bitch. He placed a small piece of dog Osborne biscuit on 
the floor under the centre of a footstool, which was one foot square 
and six inches high, and standing on feet which raised it one inch 
from the ground. He saturated the footstool with eau-de-Cologne, 
in order to destroy as far as possible the smell of the biscuit. The 
bitch, which during the time was in another room, was brought in 
by another person. At once she made for the stool, evidently 
certain that the piece of biscuit was there. From this it seems that 
so odourless a substance as dry plain biscuit emits so much and so 
characteristic a smell that it immediately spreads, even through con- 
siderable obstacles and strong odours, to a distance of several inches 
in a few seconds. 

We must not wonder at this marvellous sense of discriminating 
odours, when we know how keen is the scent in certain insects. If 
a virgin female of the moth, known by the name Saturnia carpini, 
is shut up in a box, males of the same species will trace her out for 
a mile through the parti-odoured air of a wood. The infinitesimal 
emanation from the female is powerful enough to direct the male all 
that distance. 

Moreover, it has been lately proved, by careful experiments, that 
the civilised man’s sense of smell is not so acute as that of the semi- 
savage. The aborigines of Peru can, in the darkest night and in 
the thickest woods, distinguish respectively a white man, a negro, 
and one of their own race by the sense of smell. 

It is by the peculiar smell, too, that the mother ewe recognises 
her own lambs among the hundreds that are gambolling on the 
grassy knolls. Nature, when left alone, without artificial adultera- 
tions, is intensely acute in the exercise of the particular faculties 
importantly endowed ; we wonder not, then, after calm reflection— 
though we were startled at the first realisation—that some dogs have 
such a powerful and tenacious faculty for catching scents peculiarly 
and specially known to them by long, instinctive training. No 
doubt many of our readers can corroborate the observations here 
recorded ; still, the ventilation of the conclusions arrived at will 
stimulate some to pay more direct attention to the wonderful work 
of their retrievers, terriers, and setters, and thereby to value more 
than they have done the excellent services of these faithful animals, 


J. G. McPHERSON. 
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THE SCOT ABROAD. 


as SCOTSMAN is never at home unless he is abroad” is a 

paradox which aptly expresses the ubiquity of that enter- 
prising individual. Instances could be quoted of Scotsmen who, 
more particularly in the distant Hebrides, cling, limpet-like, to their 
native rocks, and will not emigrate even in the last resort, but these 
cases are exceptional, and are the fruit of special circumstances which 
cannot here be detailed. ‘The normal type of Scot evinces no repug- 
nance to leaving his native country for his own good and that of the 
land which receives him. On the contrary, notwithstanding his 
pre-eminent patriotism, the frequency with which he elects to bid 
farewell to Scotia’s shores is a matter of common knowledge. He 
finds “broad Scotland” too narrow for the exercise of his energy, 
and for the consummation of his ambition ; and so carries both to 
countries which feed him better, clothe him better, and afford his 
ability greater scope than the land of his birth. And as he finds the 
latter too overcrowded to afford him the large amount of elbow- 
room which he seeks, so does he frequently find even the area of the 
United Kingdom too circumscribed for his talents. And then he 
goes abroad. 

The Scot has ever been a wanderer on the face of the earth. 
The word “ Scot” itself is, by some authorities, supposed to mzan a 
“wanderer.” Since the day when he crossed from Ireland and took 
possession of the country upon which he imposed both his name 
and his rule, he has been busy carrying his name and his rule to all 
parts of the world. The Scot who is to be found at the North Pole, 
When the latter is discovered, has become a by-word of Arctic 
exploration. 

Strange as it may appear at the present day, the first emigration 
of Scotsmen on an extensive scale was due to hatred of England. 
The hardly-earned independence of Scotland was safeguarded by the 
famous league between that country and France, having as its basis 
mutual protection against a common foe. The first considerable 
body of Scotsmen who passed over to France to fight for their ally 
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left their native country early in the fifteenth century. John Stewart, 
Earl of Buchan, with over 5,000 Scotsmen, fought for the French 
at the Battle of Baujé, and materially contributed to the defeat of 
the English. At the Battle of Crevant, in 1424, most of the 3,000 
Scottish auxiliaries of France were slain. At Verneuil, in the fol- 
lowing year, the Scottish ranks were almost decimated, the Earls of 
Buchan and Douglas being among the slain. Soon after this period, 
we read of the famous Scots Guard which for centuries formed the 
bodyguard of the French Kings, being honoured as no native corps 
ever was in France. The exact date of its inception is unknown, 
but Hill Burton, the historian, thinks it probable that it was formed 
out of the remnant of the Scots who survived Verneuil. In any 
case it appears certain that it became a permanent institution of the 
French Court under the direction of Charles VIII. The Scots 
Guard consisted of a hundred gendarmes and two hundred archers. 
Its first captain was John Stewart of Darnley, who was created Lord 
of Aubigny and Marshal of France. The right of appointing the 
Commander of the Guard was originally vested in the reigning King 
of Scotland, but in course of time that privilege was withdrawn. 
The first Frenchman to hold the command was the Count of Mont- 
gomery, the assumption apparently being that a Frenchman with 
such an obviously Scottish name would be less objectionable to the 
Guardsmen than one with a purely French patronymic. In course 
of time, the Scottish element was gradually eliminated from the 
Guard, until, in 1730, it did not contain a single Scot, although it 
still retained its name of “La Garde Ecossaise.” The Great 
Revolution finally put an end to it, with all the pomps and vanities 
of the French monarchy. 

The great nobles of Scotland, equally with their less distinguished 
compatriots, found France of the Middle Ages to be a pleasant land, a 
land flowing with milk and honey, where Scotsmen were welcomed 
as friends, honoured as allies, and rewarded as heroes. Perhaps the 
best of them all was Bernard Stewart, Lord of Aubigny and Marshal 
of France, the “hammer” of Spain, the companion of Bayard, and 
his rival in fame as a pattern of chivalry. 

Scots learning found a home in France even earlier than Scots 
military prowess. As far back as 1307, Duns Scotus was lecturer in 
the University of Paris, and subsequently founded the University of 
Cologne. John Major, the historian, was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and Hector Boece published his history of Scotland in Paris in the 
year 1526. George Buchanan was famed throughout France as one 
of the most learned scholars in Europe ; he was a professor in the 
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College of St. Barbe, and subsequently at Bordeaux, where Montaigne 
was one of his pupils. Ata later period, John Knox is found in the 
same country, toiling at his oar as a galley slave ; while his colleague, 
John Craig, became professor of theology at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. 
Andrew Melville’s name appears about the same time as that of a 
Scot of Continental reputation. In the eighteenth century, the 
level-headed Father Innes, of the Scots College in Paris, made a 
great name by his critical essay on ‘The Early Inhabitants of 
Scotland,” a work which is a monument of learning and research. 

In their day, the Scots Colleges of Paris and Rome were centres 
to which the youth of Scotland repaired in large numbers, bringing 
back to their native country the accumulated results of their studies, 
and thus moulding the intellectual life of the Fatherland. The 
“Collége des Ecossais” in Paris is now a boarding school at 
65 Rue du Cardinal Lemoine. During the French Revolution, the 
property of the College, together with that of the English and Irish 
Colleges, was seized, and the Colleges were suppressed. On the 
restoration of the Monarchy, the Scotch and English properties were 
placed in the hands of an administrator appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and they still remain under the control of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, for the purpose of defraying the cost of the 
clerical education of young men chosen by the Catholic bishops of 
England and Scotland. The chapel attached to the Scots College 
in Paris, built in 1672, is dedicated to St. Andrew. The Scots 
College in Rome, in the street of the Four Fountains, is now 
devoted to the education of Scottish priests, and its present number 
of students is twenty-five. A Scots College, less renowned than 
those of Paris and Rome, is that at Valladolid in Spain. It is a 
purely Highland school, the students hailing from the Roman 
Catholic portion of the Long Island and from the west coast of 
Inverness-shire. 

Among the Scots who, during the sixteenth century, acquired a 
notable reputation in Southern Europe, James Crichton, of Perth- 
shire, “the Admirable Crichton,” stands pre-eminent. Crichton’s 
career was brief but brilliant. After amazing the half of Europe by 
his wonderful gifts, he perished at the age of twenty-two in a street 
squabble by the hands of his pupil, Vincenzio de Gonzaga, son of 
his patron the Duke of Mantua. An embellished life of this pre- 
cocious genius was written by Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, 
an eccentric Scot of the sixteenth century, who went about the 
Continent like a roaring lion seeking to devour any unfortunate 
native who ventured to utter a disparaging word about Scotland. 
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Urquhart’s life was published in 1899, and very entertaining reading 
it is. Another Scottish firebrand of about the same pcriod was 
Thomas Deempster, whose hand was ever on the hilt of his sword to 
inflict condign punishment on any Continental detractor of Scotia’s 
honour. Urquhart and Deempster were men with a mission ; and 
to men with a mission moderation is unknown, and a sense of 
humour is denied. 

By means of men like Urquhart and Deempster, the choleric 
Scot became a by-word on the Continent. ‘He is a Scot, he has 
pepper in his nose,” was a medizval proverb. “Il est fier comme 
un Ecossais” (he is high-spirited like a Scot) was, according to John 
Major, a French proverb. 

Of a different stamp was Sir James Macdonald, the Scottish 
“ Marcellus,” who flashed like a meteor across the Continental sky. 
Like that of Crichton, his star soon set. He died at Rome in 1766, 
aged only twenty-five, and was honoured by the Pope with a public 
funeral, an unprecedented honour for a foreigner. 

When we turn to the North of Europe, we find the fighting Scot 
again in evidence. The Dutch wars, which secured the indepen- 
dence of the United Provinces, and the wars of Gustavus Adolphus 
offered opportunities to the soldiers of fortune which they were not 
slow to seize. The original of Scott’s Dugald Dalgetty was pro- 
bably Robert Munro, who wrote the “ Expedition” describing the 
adventures of the Scottish free-lances in the Low Countries. In 
the Dutch wars there were Scots on both sides, and the experience 
gained by the Dutch regiments—by which name the Scots who 
fought for Holland were known in Scotland—was afterwards turned 
to good account in the Civil Wars which devastated their native 
country. The great Montrose was for a short period in the service 
of the Emperor of Germany; the Leslies fought in the Low 
Countries ; and it is supposed that Claverhouse and Mackay of 
Scaorie were comrades-in-arms in Northern Europe before they 
faced one another at Killiecrankie. The Scots Brigade of Gustavus 
Adolphus gained a world-wide reputation for soldierly qualities. In 
Mitchell’s “ Life of Wallenstein ” it is stated that in his third cam- 
paign Gustavus had under his command, of British alone, six generals, 
thirty colonels, fifty-one lieutenant-colonels, and 10,000 men, most 
of whom were Scots. The first commander of the Scots Brigade, 
Sir John Hepburn, gained the reputation of being the best soldier in 
Christendom. The brigade formed the flower of the victorious 
army with which the Lion of the North protected and consolidated the 
Protestantism of Northern Europe. In more than one engagement 
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it suffered severely. At the Battle of Nordlingen, the Mackay regi- 
ment of Highlanders was almost decimated, after a career which 
earned for it the proud title of ‘“‘ The Invincibles.” The defence of 
Stralsund by the Highland regiment was one of the finest things of 
the war. Subsequent to this incident, Sir Thomas Mackenzie, of 
Pluscardine, brother of the second Earl of Seaforth, was governor 
of Stralsund. His later career in Scotland hardly bore out the mili- 
tary reputation which he acquired abroad. At the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the remnant of the brigade entered the French 
service under Hepburn, its old commander, and with the Bohemian 
bands of Sir Andrew Gray and the Scots bodyguard of the French 
King, became incorporated with the French Army under the title of 
“Le Regiment D’Hebron.” So greatly was the regiment honoured 
that it took precedence of all others in the French army. At the 
present day it is represented in our own army: by the Royal Scots, 
otherwise the Lothian Regiment, which has recently done good 
service in South Africa. In the eighteenth century Ogilvie’s 
Scottish regiment in the service of France perpetuated the con- 
nection between the ancient allies. One of the lieutenants of 
the regiment was Neil Macdonald, of the Clanranald branch of that 
warlike clan, who fled to France with Prince Charlie after Culloden. 
Neil Macdonald was the father of Marshal Macdonald, Duke of 
Tarentum, one of Napoleon’s most trusted generals, who died in 
1840. 

Of the individual Scots who rose to high distinction in Northern 
Europe, there are several notable examples. One of the most strik- 
ing careers was that of James Keith, brother of the Earl Marischal 
of Scotland, the latter being a sharer in the good fortune which 
afterwards befel his illustrious relative. After taking part in abortive 
Jacobite risings, Keith found his way from the Spanish service to that 
of Russia, and finally became identified with the history of Prussia 
and of Frederick the Great. James Keith was perhaps the ablest 
soldier and the most devoted servant of the great king. His end was 
that of a soldier: he was killed at the Battle of Hochkirche in 1758. 
To this day the memory of Field-Marshal Keith is perpetuated alike 
in his adopted country and in his native Scotland, both by means of 
monuments and East Coast fishing-boats named after him. 

What James Keith was to Prussia and Frederick the Great, 
Patrick Gordon was to Russia and Peter the Great. After Peter 
himself, no man did more for the consolidation of the Russian 
empire than the Scots laddie who set out from his home to seek and 
to find his fortune in the North of Europe. He it was who destroyed 
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he almost sovereign power of the Strelitzers, the guard created by 
Ivan the Terrible, and brought the great Corporations, with Novgorod 
at their head, under subjection to the Czar. Well might his royal 
patron weep by the bedside of General Patrick Gordon during his 
last illness, for he had no abler coadjutor or more faithful subject 
than the Scot who spent his best years in his service. 

If Patrick Gordon organised the Russian army, Samuel Greig 
practically created the Russian navy. This Scottish ex-lieutenant of 
the British navy, who was lent to Russia by the British Government, 
found the Russian navy asa fighting machine beneath contempt, and 
left it a force to be reckoned with by Europe. Greig was chiefly 
instrumental in the acquisition of the Crimea by Russia, and the 
great fortress of Cronstadt is the result of his genius. The son of 
the Inverkeithing skipper left his mark in no uncertain manner on 
the pages of European history. In the war with Sweden in 1788 he 
was the Russian admiral, and fought the great but indecisive Battle 
of Hogeland, where he was wounded, dying soon afterwards from the 
effects of the wound. 

With these examples before us and others which might be quoted, 
it is not surprising that the Scot abroad was famed as a fighter. The 
Scot, indeed, has ever been known as a pugnacious animal. The love 
of fighting for fighting’s sake was an important factor in attracting 
Scotsmen to the Low Countries or wherever the soldier of fortune 
was wanted. Scot frequently faced Scot on Continental battlefields, 
and the stern realities of war were occasionally softened by an 
exchange of national pleasantries between the compatriots in 
the rival armies. When the Scotsman’s sword is temporarily 
beaten into a ploughshare, his pugnacious proclivities find an outlet 
in the hundred-and-one forms of public life. Argument is his 
weapon of peace, and the Scot who cannot argue is a type which 
can only be characterised 2s abnormal. In the great talking-shop at 
Westminster, he argues Southerners off their benches, and even in 
the placid atmosphere of ecclesiastical courts his forcible dialectics 
are not infrequently a disturbing element. The Scot’s ability to con- 
jugate the verb “to fight” is unquestioned. But he is nevertheless 
ever willing to live at peace with all men—so long as all men agree 
with his views. 

In fields other than those of martial prowess, however, the Scot 
occupied a commanding place in European countries. Sir William 
Lockhart won Dunkirk for England while his master, Oliver 
Cromwell, rode rough-shod over Scotland. Alexander Erskine was 
the War Minister of Gustavus Adolphus, while his compatriots 
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fought in the trenches ; Sir Alexander Mitchell, the British Ambas- 
sador to Prussia, joked with Frederick the Great while James Keith 
worked for him ; Lord Stair represented British interests in Paris, 
while a fellow Scot, John Law, opposed them. This ex-goldsmith 
of Edinburgh for a time held the destinies of France in the 
hollow of his hand. He was one of the boldest spirits who ever 
shot across the horizon of the financial world. In these days, when 
the business enterprise of the American threatens to capture the 
commerce of the world, and when the colossal financial schemes 
which are hatched and consummated on the other side of the 
Atlantic astonish the conservative British mind, it is worth remember- 
ing that a Scottish adventurer of the eighteenth century tried a bigger 
thing than any financier on either side of the Atlantic has yet 
attempted. Law was the Napoleon of finance. During his brief 
spell of power he ruled France with a rod of gold. He was a shrewd 
company promoter on a huge scale, and were he now living would 
probably be figuring one day in Capel Court and the next day in the 
Bankruptcy Court. For his vaulting ambition soared above the 
commonplaces of finance, and refused to be fettered by limitations. 
Like the military genius of Napoleon Bonaparte, his financial genius 
declined to recognise the impossible. And yet an attempt to convert 
all the creditors of a great State into shareholders of a commercial 
company, whose profits were of the most visionary character, was 
surely foredoomed to failure. Law tried it and failed. It is not 
matter for surprise that this enterprising Scotsman blinded the 
business instincts of the French people by the glamour of his scheme. 
In England the South Sea bubble—the direct outcome of Law’s 
project—and in Law’s native country, the Darien Scheme, show that 
a whole nation can easily be worked into a speculative fever. These 
epidemics of financial lunacy occur periodically, and no people, least 
of all our shrewd Transatlantic cousins, are exempt from their 
devastations. The lucid intervals vary with the severity of the 
attacks and the remembrance of the cure—and the memories of 
nations in such matters are notoriously short. It is the few who reap 
fortunes, the many who reap ruin ; but the former are too frequently 
remembered when the latter are forgotten. Law’s Mississippi scheme 
failed, as it deserved to fail, because it rested upon an insecure basis. M. 
Thiers, writing on this subject, says: ‘ Falsehood, oppression, spolia- 
tion, destruction of all fortunes: these are the ordinary results of a 
false credit soon followed by a forced credit.” When the Mississippi 
bubble burst, Law was ruined, and France was in the throes of a 
financial convulsion. The ex-tradesman of Edinburgh, who became 
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Comptroller-General of France, died at Venice destitute and forgotten 
—a pathetic figure in the list of Scots abroad. 

One practical outcome of Law’s Mississippi scheme may be noted, 
and that was the formation of the French East India Company, 
which for a time threatened to make of India a French dependency, 
but ultimately collapsed before the genius of Clive and Eyre, and 
the bravery of the British soldier. Law’s compatriot, Lord Stair, as 
in duty bound, opposed his plans by every diplomatic art at his 
disposal. 

But it was in commerce as distinct from high finance, that the 
expatriated Scot found, next to fighting, his most congenial occupa- 
tion. He was a master alike in the field and the mart, his success 
in both departments of activity being conspicuous. As early as the 
sixteenth century, there were in France Scots merchants who 
imported Scotch fish, Scotch wool, Scotch leather, Scotch skins, and 
Scotch men, sending in return to their native country French wines, 
French silks, French sugar, French spices, and French manners. 
And so by this reciprocity, the French acquired a liking for Scotch 
haddocks, while the Scotsman became a connoisseur of French 
clarets ; the French woman clothed her dainty fect in Scotch leather 
—tanned, mayhap, from the hides of English cattle—and the Scots 
dame made her sisters, in homespun, green with envy as she swept 
past them in all the glory of her new French silk gown. In the 
Hanse towns and Northern Europe generally, Scots merchants made 
their special mark as enterprising business men. They secured 
exceptional trading privileges, and had a consul whose duties con- 
sisted in safeguarding their interests. In later times the office 
became a sinecure. Among its holders is found the name of 
John Home, the author of “ Douglas,” who was deprived of his 
parish by the kirk session for offending that austere body by his 
verses. In Sweden, a number of Scots merchants, together with the 
remnant of the army of Gustavus Adolphus, formed what were known 
as the thirty-six noble Scots houses in that country. After the union 
of the Parliaments of England and Scotland, the Scots merchant 
princes and petty pedlars—on the Continent alike—swarmed home to 
participate in the commercial advantages of that measure. ‘Their 
places in Northern Europe were filled by Jews, who have ever been 
the greatest rivals of Scotsmen in commercial shrewdness. 

As in war, diplomacy, and commerce, so in art, the Scot abroad 
acquired a European reputation. The names of George Jamesone, 
the great portrait painter, of William Aikman, of Gavin Hamilton, 
of Allan Ramsay, son of the author of the ‘“ Gentle Shepherd,” of 
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his pupil, David Martin, of Sir Robert Strange, the engraver, of 
James Gibb, the architect, are all those of men who studied, worked, 
and won fame on the Continent. The last-named created a style of 
architecture previously unknown in England, an example of which 
may be seen in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

At the present day, there is little apparent evidence of the part 
which Scotsmen have played in shaping the history of foreign nations. 
A close examination, however, would probably reveal the fact that the 
emigration to the Continent of Scotsmen at different epochs of their 
country’s history has left traces which are even now not inconspicuous. 
France in particular offers a fertile field of research in this direction. 
The asylum for centuries of Scots who had found their own country 
too narrow or too hot to hold them, France must of necessity have a 
certain element of Scottish blood, which, having flowed into the 
main channel of national life, is now indistinguishable from the native 
stream. It may here be fitting to state that the ancient friendship 
between France and Scotland is at the present day perpetuated in a 
quiet, unobtrusive fashion by the Franco-Scottish Society. This 
Society was founded in Edinburgh in 1895, and in the following 
year was inaugurated in Paris. To quote a former President, the 
late Marquess of Lothian, the great object of the Society is “to 
foster in every way the happy and fruitful international and inter- 
academic exéente with France ”—surely a most excellent raison d@’étre, 
The membership of the Society is composed of Scotsmen and French- 
men and the descendants of Scotsmen and Frenchmen ; of graduates 
of French and Scottish universities, or persons holding official posi- 
tions in them ; and of others, who, not being otherwise eligible, may 
be elected on account of the interest which they take in the objects 
of the Society. 

It could, without much difficulty, be shown that many French 
names were originally Scottish, their origin being obscured by the 
foreign garb which in course of time they have assumed. Who, for 
instance, would expect to discover in the name of Colbert, the great 
Minister of Louis XIV., his descent from the Cuthberts of Inverness, 
or would look for the same name—according to some authorities— 
in the Boer form of Joubert? Or, to take another instance ofa 
name which is generally supposed to be of French origin, who would 
expect to find the descendant of a Scot of Galloway in the Boer 
leader at Paardeberg? Yet we are credibly informed that Cronje is 
but a variant of the aggressively Scottish name of MacCrone. ‘The 
elder MacCrone, the reputed father of the Boer general who is now 
in enforced retirement at St. Helena, is said to have left Galloway 
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(apparently under a cloud) for America, whence he proceeded to 
South Africa, where his now famous son was born. Scotsmen may 
or may not feel proud of the connexion, but there appears to be 
good ground for the belief in its existence. It is curious to note 
that the style of warfare adopted by Cronje, and by the Boers 
generally, is closely analogous to that pursued by the reputed Scottish 
ancestors of the former, who, in olden times, so frequently crossed 
the Border on their shaggy ponies to take toll of the Southerners. 
While on this subject, it should be mentioned that Mr. J. G. Fraser, 
the great political opponent (and father-in-law) of ex-President Steyn 
of thel ate Orange Free State, is a Highland Scot, being the son of 
an Inverness minister. 

At the celebrations in Berlin a few months ago there appeared a 
“Count Douglas”—an intimate friend of the German Emperor— 
who is descended from the noble house whose history is bound up 
with that of Scotland. A Count Fersen of Sweden was also among 
the notabilities present on that interesting occasion. The latter is 
descended from a Scottish family of Macphersons who settled in 
Sweden during the Thirty Years’ War. An ancestor of this Count 
Fersen cut a prominent figure during the French Revolution. A 
devoted admirer of Marie Antoinette, he organised a daring attempt 
to effect the escape of that unfortunate queen from Paris. Count 
Fersen executed his part of the perilous enterprise with consummate 
skill and with complete success. Alas! the escape was but the 
prelude to the return; the guillotine was waiting for the beautiful 
refugee ; but no one who reads Carlyle’s eloquent description of the 
queen’s flight can help admiring the wonderful resource and boldness 
of the gallant Scoto-Swede who imperilled his life for the sake of 
her whom he adored. Carlyle’s “Glass Coachman,” Count Fersen, 
by his chivalrous action, proved himself a worthy descendant of the 
Clan Chattan. 

Perhaps the most prominent Scotsman of the present day in 
foreign service is Kaid MacLean,' the organiser of the army of 
Morocco and the trusty friend and adviser of the Sultan of that 
country. Kaid MacLean is still a patriotic Highlander : he has his 
piper who discourses sweet music during dinner, and he himself is 
said to be no mean performer on the national instrument. 

Apparently he has succeeded in making a convert of the Sultan 
to the charms alike of the Highland dress and of the Highland 
bagpipes, for we are told that his Majesty has recently ordered from 
Scotland a set of pipes and a Highland costume for his own use, 


1 Now Sir Harry MacLean, 
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One of the most noteworthy Scots, who left his native country 
in the early days of his youth, is Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the uncrowned 
monarch of iron and steel. Mr. Carnegie’s career is too well knowa 
to be told here. In some respects his is an absolutely unique figure. 
He is not merely the wealthiest Scotsman who has ever lived and 
the most magnificently philanthropic. His epigram that “the man 
who dies rich dies disgraced” has apparently been adopted by him 
as an axiom to govern his own life, for he is disposing of his 
millions upon worthy objects with a celerity which should satisfy 
the most uncompromising Socialist. His latest scheme, designed 
to place a university education within the reach of every Scotsman of 
talent will be appreciated, as it deserves to be, in his native country, 
which, from the days of John Knox downwards, has been distinguished 
for a universal thirst for knowledge, extending from the highest to 
the humblest of her sons. 

It is emphatically as an empire-builder that the modern Scot has 
made his mark. The great name of Livingstone will be for ever 
associated with Africa, and when the Cape-to-Cairo Railway shall 
have become an accomplished fact, its promoters will remember 
with gratitude how the project was facilitated by the pioneer work 
of the enterprising Scotsmen who have connected Lakes Nyassa and 
Tanganyika by road, taught industrial arts to the natives, and 
successfully developed the agricultural resources of Central Africa. 
The British East Africa Company, which was the means of adding 
something like a million square miles to the empire, owed its 
inception to the late Sir William Mackinnon, a Scottish imperialist 
of the best type. 

The part which Scotsmen have taken in making and governing 
our Indian Empire, in building up and guiding the destinies of the 
great Canadian Dominion, in forming the fabric, framing and 
dispensing the laws, developing the resources and invigorating the 
national life of those colonies which are hereafter to be known as 
the Australian Commonwealth, is matter of common knowledge. 

The fair cities of Dunedin and Perth reappear under the Southern 
Cross ; the Scots tongue breaks on the ear in Sydney, in Melbourne, 
in Brisbane ; Gaelic-speaking colonies croon their Gaelic airs and 
hold their ceé/idhs over the log fires of a Canadian winter ; Scottish 
kirks, Scottish Societies, Scottish manners, customs, songs, and 
poetry are engrafted on the life of the northern backwoods and the 
life of the southern bush ; while even in the great Republic of the 
West, Scottish institutions flourish side by side with Tammany Hall. 
The first Governor-General of the Australian Commonwealth is a 
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Scottish nobleman, and of the premiers, mayors, and other leaders 
of Australian political and social life who will support his authority, 
his own countrymen form no inconsiderable proportion. And thus, 
to whatever portion of the Empire one turns, one finds the Scot 
taking his full share of the work which is being done, and exempli- 
fying in his person the enterprise, the energy, the courage, and the 
endurance of those genuine Imperialists who have evolved a Greater 
Britain beyond the seas, the future greatness of which neither they 


nor others can foresee. 
WM, C. MACKENZIE. 
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HOW SHE LEARNT HER LESSON. 


\ HAT was the matter? It seemed as though a mountain 

weight pressed on her aching brain. And why was all so 
dark about her? She felt as though she had suddenly lost her 
memory, as though some horror had shaken the very centre of her 
being! And yet—and yet—surely, a little while ago, she had been 
happier than it is often given one to be in this world ? 

She moved slightly, as she lay—or she thought she was lying— 
and opened her eyes. Then she shuddered, for all was quickly 
returning to her. How weary and dry her eyes felt, and yet she 
could not weep! And now she saw dim! 

No, she thought to herself, she was not lying down ; Ze was 
lying, cold and still, on the bed near, and—but all had rushed over 
her again, and she could have shrieked aloud in anguish. 

Then she rose to her feet—-and how strangely weak she was ! 
She swayed, as though she would have fallen ; then she clasped her 
hands above her head, and cried aloud to him she loved in her delirious 
despair ; then fell into her chair once more, and sat with her head 
drooped on her breast, in silence. 

But her misery awoke her again. And she leant over him. It 
was strange that they were all alone, she thought. But the thought 
just passed through her mind and was gone. And then she cried 
aloud to him, as before : 

‘Oh, Bernard ! Oh, my love, my love !” 

Presently she was silent again, sitting beside the bed as one 
dazed. She knew not now whether there was anyone else in the 
room or not, or whether any voice spoke to her. All she was 
conscious of was that there 4e lay—the man who was dearer to her than 
her own life—and that, in effect at least, she had killed him! She 
had quarrelled with him, and now no word of her bitter repentance 
could ever reach him ! 

Thoughts came and went, and she did not even recognise them as 
thoughts. It seemed to her that she was reading aloud—sadly enough 
—fragments from many books : books which he and she had often 
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talked over in the past—the happy past that could never come 
again ! 

Quietly now she murmured on ; and the pain and bitterness of 
spirit she felt as she did so she would never forget. 

“When we have offended people past pardon,” so she murmured, 
“it often happens that our compunction drives us into assiduities we 
should never have thought of before, and that would have saved us 
all the trouble had we practised them in time.” 

She sighed heavily, then went on again : 


‘* Alas ! how easily things go wrong, 
A word too much, or a frown too long, 
And there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again.” 


Then she sat still, and gazed at him as he lay so silently, unheed- 
ing all her bitter trouble. 

“Where zs he?” she suddenly cried. ‘ My darling, who is to be 
left now—did they not say so?—in the ‘ obscuracy of the grave’ !” 
She had uttered the last words in a sort of scorn, and continued : 
“ How dare they talk of such things! How dotheyknow? Hewill 
be lifted into light, and life, and glory—my love !—far from such 
misery as is devouring my heart !” 

And then she cast herself upon the floor beside the bed, and 
cried, in a voice whose pathos would have drawn tears from the 
coldest eyes : 


‘©O my lost love, and my own, own love, 
And my love that loved me so! 
Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen to words from below?” 


She rose again, and, bending over that silent figure, touched the 
dead face softly, yet passionately, with her lips as she said : 

“Oh, my darling, you are mine now for always, please Heaven ! 
and the tenderness for you shall never leave my heart !” 

A moment more, and she added, in trembling tones : 

“Good-bye, my love... .I shall be able to see presently, 
perhaps, the meaning of this terrible power called Death—‘the 
deliverance, and all the better knowledge that it brings.’” 

She sat down again, and her sorrow overcame her once more as 
she cried : 

“Oh, Bernard, Bernard, my dearest ! shall I henceforth see you 
only in dreams? Oh, it cannot be—it cannot be—that you will be 


mine on earth no more !” 
N33 
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Too late now, she recalled words he had so often sung to 
her: 
If ever Strife its discord flings 
O’er Life’s enchanted strain, 
Let Love but gently touch the strings, 
Twill all be sweet again. 


Sweet words! Yet, in that inexplicable hour, they had been 
forgotten by both! Though, as she recalled them now and the 
plaintive air to which they had been sung, she remembered also that 
as he had been leaving the room after their quarrel he had looked 
at her, and she had read relenting in his face. And she had known 
that, at a single word from her, he would have rushed back to her, 
and all would have been well. But—she had coldly turned away ; 
and he had gone. 

“But not for ever!” she said softly at length, as she laid her 
hand on his cold brow. But though her voice shook, no blessed 
tears came to her eyes. After a short silence she spoke again, still 
sitting there with her hand on his brow, murmuring the words aloud 
as though she had been reading them : 

“¢ Will Time, that heaps dust on all things,’ heap dust on my 
darling’s memory . . . of all the happy hours we have spent together ? 
Oh, no, no! I will not, cannot, believe it!” 

How strange it was, she thought, that she could now see, as she 
did not know that she had done at the time, the sadness of his face 
as he had looked towards her in that one moment that could never 
return! And she wondered that her tears did not fall like rain! 
But no, her eyes were dry, and she felt as though she would never 
be able to weep again. 

And they were to have been married two days from now ! 

She looked, as she sat now in quiet despair, at the summer roses 
he had laid in her lap only that morning. This was her room, to 
which at her bidding they had brought him. The flowers were 
close beside her, and she bent and touched them also with her lips 
as she thought yet again of the song that would have for her such 
a terrible reminder for ever. She would have sung it now—it might 
have helped to relieve her over-charged heart—but she had no power 
left to do so. Instead, she listened, while the words seemed to be 
sung in her own mind : 


If ever Strife its discord flings 

O’er Life’s enchanted strain, 
Let Love but gently touch the strings, 
Twill all be sweet again, 
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And now a great and terrible longing came over her, tore her 
heart again and again. If she could but have called back that 
moment—that one dreadful moment—in which anger and passion 
had risen to a height and the mischief had been done beyond 
recall! Oh, the strength of that longing! It seemed enough to 
kill her. Ah, if the same force had but been spent in quelling 
passion, all would have ended—how differently ! She would have 
escaped this misery, and he would have been with her still. And 
then she seemed to see before her, in pictures rather than words, 
the life-stories of many poor souls whose names were written on the 
list of criminals, who had but done as she had—used their strength 
to swell anger instead of to quell it. . . . She saw a hundred things 
in a light she had never known till to-day; she felt a hundred new 
sensations. But that surging wave of grief and loss and sharpest 
remorse was always uppermost. Would it presently overwhelm her 
entirely? And for a time she was as one dumbly looking on at her 
own anguish. 

The moment of deepest despair passed. By-and-by she seemed 
to be saying in her heart : 

“He was a good man, my Bernard ; all that has happened will, 
in some way, be overruled for good. It is, because it must be, 
right—quite right—no matter how sad it seems. 

‘* Nothing God does, or suffers to be done, 
But what thou wouldst thyself, if thou couldst see 
Through all events of things as well as He.” 

And even at that sad moment, when she was suffering the 
shipwreck of all her hopes, she was able to put to herself the question 
as to why it should be so hard to part with our darlings when we 
know that it is the King of Love Himself Who takes them, for their 
and our highest good. Should we not, she asked herself, be more 
willing than we ever show ourselves to endure present pain for such 
an end? 

And now she felt able to tear herself for a moment from thoughts 
of Bernard. She gave a remembrance, as she sat there, to her kind 
old nurse, who had been by her side in the first shock of her trouble, 
who had been as a mother to her since her own young mother had 
died so long ago. She gave a thought also to her dear old father, 
rapt in his studies—his chief solace—though he had come to her 
directly he knew. Was he here now? She did not know: it was 
strange, but she seemed not to be able to tell. 

And she believed that, for a few hours only, she sat at her 
darling’s side, exalted, exhausted, looking at his quiet face, so peaceful 
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if so cold. And then she thought that she had risen again, and, 
bending over him, had whispered softly : 

“ Farewell, my love—my love! I shall meet you next ‘where 
love only will give — sie 


Then in oan that they led — away, and that she at last 
sank down upon the great white bed in the spare room, and lay 
looking at the two large windows ‘opening to the east. And the 
while, in a dreadful waking dream, she seemed to go again and again 
through all that had happened. She seemed to hear, as it were, the 
echo of those last angry words ; she saw his pleading look again ; 
she heard his departing footsteps—in anger ; she heard the hall-door 
close behind him ; she listened to his quick tread—he paused—he 
was coming back, she thought. .. . And though she longed for him to 
do so, she felt her features stiffen again as she waited to meet him. 

. She waited—but he did not come. 

And now she had to realise that she had lost him, her love, her 
darling! He had not returned to her as, for a few seconds, she had 
expected ; but, alas! only a little later he had been brought back. 
He had met with a bad accident, she had been told, close to the 
house ; and he had been carried in unconscious. 

And there he had lain as one dead. And she thought she had 
heard the doctors say that they could give no hope at all. She told 
herself all this, and still her dull brain gave no response. 

How could she have said to him all she did? He had been 
thinking of her wicked words, she was sure, when that runaway waggon 
had knocked him down. ‘“ How hard we are to our darlings !” 
she whispered. And then she quoted in a far-away voice—strangely 
sweet and clear now—as though she had been in a hopeful dream : 

“*The world is not such a perfectly happy place that we need 
be so ready to mar the sunshine we, or our darlings, might have. 

. But with our own hands we make our heavens and hells, and 
the heavens and hells of those we love.’” 

How sad the words sounded ! she thought—as though she had 
not uttered them herself. And then she lay still for a little while. 
Was it night now? It was blackest night in her heart. . And 
without all seemed dark and silent—as her life would henceforth 
be, it seemed. 

But at length it appeared to her that she was coming back to 
her ordinary everyday self, in part at least. The room did not look 
quite so dark. She even noticed that no one had drawn the curtains 
or let down the blinds. And as she dreamily watched she saw a 
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great red moon rise in quiet glory above the low eastern hills. . . . 
But—how was it that she could see the moon as she lay? Her one 
window faced south! . . . Something had happened. . . . And then 
a moon-ray caught the ring on her left hand as she tossed restlessly 
—the beautiful sapphire and diamond ring that Bernard had given 
her—hber engagement ring, of which she had been so proud. She 
kissed it passionately, and was awake to her sorrow once more. 

And yet—was it so? For she caught herself listening and 
waiting for any tidings they might bring her of him! Then she 
remembered again. She would hear no more news of him she loved 
inthis world. He had entered into the wonder of that other life, of 
which we talk so much and know so little. 

And then it was as though the bitterness of death took hold of 
her again. There was nothing left for her, she said in her heart, 
but to go softly all her days in bitterness of soul, like Job and 
Hezekiah—or, at least, as Job and Hezekiah had thought they 
would do. 

And then she believed that many days had passed away, and 
that she rose from her bed, and in languor and desolation looked 
once again at all the pretty things that had been made “in waste” ; 
for, she told herself, she would never wish to see them more after 
to-day. 

Next she thought that she went out into the quiet lanes and 
fields, as she had been used to dowith him. But now, she reminded 
herself, she was alone—unless it was her dear old nurse who seemed 
to be with her now and then. 

She was able to see lovely colours again, her thoughts no longer 
robing everything in the blackness of night or the whiteness of that 
dreary spare room. And, morning, afternoon, and evening, she 
thought she sat on the grassy banks by the country roadside or in 
the meadows, watching the birds or listening to the chirp of the 
grasshoppers. She had read how good and helpful a thing it is to 
“give oneself up, whenever possible, to the ennobling charms of 
nature.” 

And she strove, in spirit, to get away from this narrow and gloomy 
world, as she called it in her thoughts. Yet was it not her own inner 
life, she asked herself, and not the outside world, that was narrow 
and gloomy? Oh, how could she find an outlet for that prisoned 
inner self? It belonged to as bright a world as this had once 
appeared toher. How could it find its way back to its home? How 
could it—how could she—gain a small new hope of peace and 
happiness beyond this tossing misery ? 
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And she thought that she read—as she sat by a picturesque field- 
path, with late bluebells scattered everywhere, and great honey- 
suckle blooms, just ready to open, hanging over the high hedge 
which sheltered her—something about “the young dream of the 
unknown.” Ah, she had known that dream, and it had been very 
sweet! Would any reality ever be as sweet? Yes, oh yes, she 
could not doubt it! And a voice within her seemed to whisper that 
that same “dream,” as every youth and maiden knows it, is but 
as the first streak of light in the east—the harbinger of the glorious 
new day of the future. And then she mused, as she leaned over a 
cluster of nodding bluebells : 

“* This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.’ 


«In riches, and in poverty, 
’Tis only want of faith that stings.” 


At length it was to her as though her trouble murmured from a 
greater distance—as the angry waves, sometimes, when the storm 
has spent itself. 

And, presently, she thought that she reached up to gather a spray 
of honeysuckle—while a great brooding hope fell on her tired spirit. 
But what was her wonder to hear—as it seemed she did—the voice 
she loved saying, in tenderest tones : 

“ Here it is, darling !” 

She gave a great start, and scales invisible seemed to fall from 
her eyes as, looking up, she saw Aim standing by her couch! 
For it appeared that she was not in the field at all, nor in the spare 
room, but in the little shabby sitting-room. 

And she felt a strange fear come over her. What did this mean? 
Had she, perhaps, died, and was she now, in meeting him she 
loved, standing on the other shore of Time? 

She sat up on the couch—Bernard was supporting her—and at 
once her eyes fell on the dress she was wearing. It was a pretty 
pink—one her lover had always admired. How came she to be 
wearing it? What had been taking place while she had been in this 
—this dream ? 

Looking amazedly at Bernard, she saw that he was deeply moved, 
and that as her eyes met his, with recognition in them, he breathed 
heavily, as though in untold relief. Then, folding his arms round 
her as she sat, he kissed her with gentlest, tenderest love. 

*T thought,” she began by-and-by, weakly, wonderingly, “that I was 
in a field alone, and that I wanted to gather a piece of honeysuckle.” 

Bernard had brought her a long, beautiful spray, she found, and 
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the scented fragrance of it had led her to think herself out of doors 
in the sweet summer sunshine. 

But she noted now that it was night—a still, balmy summer 
night—and that, though there was a shaded lamp in the room, the 
windows were all open and the moon peeping in. 

And he—her darling—was he not, then, hurt? And she turned, 
as he held her, and gazed at him again, with a great terror in her 
eyes, side by side with a great hope. 

“Tt was nothing, after all, Gladys, my dearest! To think ”—in 
a voice of pain—“that I should have made you suffer like this !” 

His voice broke, and his face, now that she observed him 
more closely, was very pale, she saw ; but oh, not with the deathly 
paleness it had worn in her dream—if it had been a dream ! 

“Sing, dearest Bernard,” she said to him, scarcely herself enough 
yet to know how much she was asking. And neither did she 
know who else was or was not in the room. It was, for the present, 
sufficient that Ze was there. 

He had heard all her sad thoughts—spoken in words as they 
had come to her—and did not need to ask what he should sing. But 
at first the rich musical tenor that she knew so well, and that she 
had thought lost to her for ever, faltered. Then her lover’s voice 
grew steady and sweet, and she listened entranced to the words she 
had tried to sing for herself, but could not : 

** If ever Strife its discord flings 
O’er Life’s enchanted strain, 
Let Love but gently touch the strings, 
Twill all be sweet again.” 

And there were tears in the eyes of both as the young man 
ended. 

Soon they led her to her own room, And as she looked at the 
bed, she covered her eyes with her hands, then burst into glad tears 
of thankfulness as she cried : 

“He is not lying there ! Oh, my darling, how good Heaven has 
been to us! And I—have learnt my lesson !” 

And presently she said, as her father sat beside her in thankful 
silence : 

“ All is well . . . and it was guilt, and fear, that wrought me all 
that suffering ! . . . What slaves we are to fear! .. . Yet it may be 
that it has done us both good service.” 

“Try to sleep, my dear Gladys,” said her father, in tones of pain ; 
for his child’s face was bringing tender memories of her long-lost 
mother, 
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But she was too full of marvelling, restless joy to sleep yet. 

“* A little more patience,” she murmured on, “and I should have 
saved myself—and those I love better than myself—all this! ‘Do 
we not all deepen the shadows on our lives by a want of patience?’ 
. . . And why do we so continually forget that ‘ often, in our very 
darkest moments, the angels are on their way to us with glad tidings’? 
. . . And so it was with me.” 

And she sank into a long and restful slumber. 

They did not actually tell her what had happened ; but, little by 
little, she gathered it. She had been delirious for a whole day and 
night. She would not be persuaded to rest, but insisted upon wearing 
the pink dress that Bernard had admired, and wandering out into 
the meadows, in her pain and misery, for hours and hours, her old 
nurse or her father or Bernard, or all three, accompanying her. 

Bernard had been merely stunned, and had quickly recovered, 
having, marvellous to relate, received no other injury whatever. 

The wedding took place as had been previously arranged. It 
had been given up; but directly Gladys had shown signs of returning 
to her normal self, Bernard and her father had dashed off one or two 
peremptory telegrams, and all was ready in time. And the pretty 
things were worn after all—but never again that pink dress ; it was 
more than Gladys could bear even to look at it. 

And the two lived a long and happy life together, and never had 
another quarrel, 

LUTTRELL SEABRIGHT. 
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ON SENLAC HILL. 


. . . a gentle hill, 
Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As ’twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape. 


HUS, all unconsciously, does Byron quite correctly describe 

the last spur of the wild and beautiful “ Forest Ridge” of 
Sussex, on which, just eight hundred and thirty-five years ago, was 
lost and won this realm of England. Crowning the hill, as everyone 
knows, are the ruins of the great Benedictine Abbey which the 
Conqueror set up to the glory of God and the slain of Hastings 
fight. Not all ruins, for the present mansion, apart from its modern 
additions, is a well-preserved portion of the former monastery—a 
house of great size, recently a ducal home, yet seeming only a 
magnificent fragment alongside the remains which testify to the onc- 
time splendour of Battle Abbey. William, as his way was, had done 
the thing handsomely, and the fact that he caused the altar-place of 
the monastic church to be raised on the very spot where Harold fell 
is evidence of the best of his chivalrous regard for his rival’s memory. 
The whole area of the battlefield is, of course, much wider than the 
few precious acres here on the hill-top ; but the present Abbey, the 
wide ruins spread about it, and the grove-like setting softening all, 
make a fine and striking centre to the scene, one consecrated by 
the life-blood of deathless heroes of English story, and one to 
which numberless pilgrims have flocked and will flock, through years 
unthinkable, to the death-place of the unfortunate Harold. It is 
sacred ground, if ever there was such. We have trodden it many 
times ; have wandered about the pleasant vales and uplands near, 
finding voices in the trees, homilies in carven stones, and, malgré 
all, something of good in everything, thereabouts at Senlac—yea, 
even though on a day of sad despite its green slopes ran with 
patriot blood, even still run, if we are to believe the local peasantry, 
who thus explain certain dark oozings here and there, which, of a 
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truth, are quite as suggestive of red corpuscles in serum as of oxide 
of iron in innocent water ! 

It was all so inevitable, that coming of the Normans, and thai 
terrible blood-letting for future England’s sake. We know it now— 
Harold in his heart’s heart may have known it then; but standing 
there where he fell, and remembering that day of carnage and its 
tragic ending, our feelings get the better of us, and deep in our con- 
sciousness a little voice half moans, ‘Oh, the pity of it!” He had 
made such a splendid stand—the second that autumn against an 
invading foe. Thoroughly had he thrashed the one—how com- 
pletely might he have checked the other but for the few undisciplined 
poor fellows on his right who in their folly gave him and England 
away! Inevitable, yes; but it was hard that the stroke of Fate 
should have fallen with such an appalling crash—should have 
been so utterly final too; for what were the subsequent struggles 
but the throes of a cause slow-dying of a mortal wound? It might 
have been otherwise but for that Norwegian pother, that galling 
splattering on northern shores at the very moment that the southern 
needed every available sword and spear. Harold and all his fine 
fellows who took their choice that day ’twixt death and Norman 
tyranny might, we fondly think, have sold their lives even more 
dearly, might themselves have lived to fight many another round ere 
yielding their land to the hated heel. No philosophy can silence 
our combative instincts on that point. Indeed, it is difficult at first 
to think steadily at all on that melancholy mount ; the teeth are apt 
to tighten, the hands to clench, and, forgetting all the good in the 
evil of that “memory of sorrows,” and seeing only through the mind’s 
eye the poor dead and writhing thousands all about us, we are apt 
to think of the crowing and chortling victors only to heartily curse 
them. But, taking the hint from the low soughing of the trees, it is 
pleasant, and wise as well, to fall back on a quieter mood ; and only 
then, looking from these days to those, can we bring them into right 
social focus, 

If the Norwegian invasion had its ridiculous side, that of the 
Normans was nothing short of a stern and great fulfilment, while 
its so happening was one of those instances of large ‘‘ opportunism” 
which make us almost believe that Humanity, in adjusting herself to 
each new phase in her development, acts like a collectively conscious 
thing. Harold Hardrada with his hardy Norsemen lent unawares a 
hand in the work; he had his own brave dreams, but they only 
served to make true those of William. He might land, he and his 
host of stalwarts; he might send the Saxons flying, as he did at 
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Fulford ; he might have himself proclaimed on the morrow of the 
rout as King of all the English; but the thought of that giant 
simpleton ruling over our stubborn and restive island people—over 
a land which was becoming such a vascular member of the growing 
organism, Europe—is an impossible one. However, the sharp and 
decisive lesson of Stamford Bridge proved to the Northmen, for 
good and all, that England, tempting though it was, was no place 
for them. Harold might have put what was left of them to the 
sword ; but that was not his way. Humane and tender-hearted to a 
fault, he allowed them to return to their ships and sail back to their 
homeland. But, alas ! they had lost him his kingdom. 

It may be said of that soft side of Harold that it proved his 
ruin—it, with just the soupcon of Saxon slow-wittedness which 
made him sucha gentleman. For with kings, as with common men, 
the large and noble natures are so often the least discerning. 
Hardrada’s landing had been a thing expected, yet in the event it 
had taken Harold by surprise—had found him unready. So, too, 
with the more fateful invasion. The Normans all the summer long 
had been making ready for it ; and Harold, fully alive, as it seemed, 
to the growing menace, had guarded well his coast with fleet and 
army. But because he was too kindly to keep his people longer 
from their harvesting—too gentle, even in the face of famine, to 
“ commandeer” a few hundred Wessex sheep and bullocks to fill 
their empty bellies withal—he weakly dismissed every man of them, 
de-fleeted all his ships, disbanded all his army. While over there 
on the other shore were 60,000 waiting men whistling for a wind ! 
A few more patient days, a little more of firmness with his hungry 
and grumbling followers, and Harold had made the Norman Con- 
quest quite another story. 

Standing on the field of the great disaster—a fair Sussex scene 
good to see and revel in—one’s sentiment groans to think of it, 
while one’s reason is inclined to quietly chuckle. The former, 
asking angrily why the King, knowing that his enemy was but across 
the narrow waters, waiting only for a breeze to fill his myriad sails, 
should have bared the breast of his motherland at such a juncture, 
is met by the comfortable “ Well, well, it had to be,” of the other, 
“and it was a good thing all round that it happened when it 
did and as it did.” Asked to explain, reason points out that all 
the alarums and excursions of previous history had been but a 
clearing of the ground for the real beginning of national life. 
The Saxons and their tribal brothers had landed, had put to 
the sword or driven to the hills the native Kelts, and had 
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settled down to dig, and plough up, and generally prepare the 
fruitful land for those who in the fulness of time were to grasp 
possession of it, and wisely rule for the good of all its divided 
people—a people of fine sinew and phlegm, excellent husbandmen, 
and fierce defenders of their own; but lacking in other qualities 
no less necessary to the making of that mighty coming entity, the 
English nation. Prodatum est. It was the final grafting on to the 
Saxon stock, and Providence, seeing so far ahead, had decreed that 
the new strain should be of Danish-cum-Keltic origin, nurtured in a 
Roman miliew. And viewing the various processes which had 
been silently and otherwise working for this beneficent blending, 
one cannot but admit that William dealt his stroke at the right 
sociological moment. The Confessor was dead; Harold was new 
to his work ; had already shown some blunders ; was surrounded by 
subtle Norman brains busied with affairs both of Church and State 
—the ground lay open to his feet. 

But though the hour was come, it would not strike. His vast 
army was mustered ; his fleet was in being; all was ready save 
the lagging southern wind. With his eye on the weathercock of 
St. Valery minster, William watched and waited and fumed for long 
weeks. But even now the Fates were working with him. 

For in the middle of September month Harold, as we know, was 
suddenly called from London tothe North. His brother Tostig and 
the other Harold had drawn the lion from his fastness even as he was 
crouching for a southern spring at the first sight of a Norman helm. 
One wonders whether the King, in the intervals of strife, was also 
watching the weathercock during those anxious days ; whether at 
the banquet after Stamford Bridge he saw a skeleton at the feast ; 
whether he had the least foreboding of the news which, even as he 
was sitting there cup in hand, was travelling to him as fast as man 
and horse could carry it. And there, all at once, the man stood, 
a sturdy Thegn of Sussex, covered with dust and mud, with hardly 
strength to stand—for he had ridden night and day—but able yet to 
breathlessly tell how with his own eyes he had seen the landing of 
the Norman host two days before on the coast at Pevensey. 

Harold could hardly have been unprepared for this. If at the 
first shock his brows had run up in momentary astonishment, they 
must have dropped on the instant to a frown of deepest chagrin. 
For the enemy had not stolen a march or crept in by some back 
alley of the land, but had entered by the very front gates of it ; and 
he—fool that he had been !—had left them wide-open, with never 
a ship to guard them. The Normans had bounded ashore with 
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Jovian laughter, scarce believing their eyes at the sight of the 
deserted strand—had planted their standard in good English soil, 
and not a blow had been struck. It was maddening’! 

It were idle to wonder now what had happened had Harold’s 
naval force been there to meet and show fight to the Norman 
armada. English prowess was very well when it faced the later one 
of Spain, but it was a timely hurricane, all the same, which helped 
to so beautifully scatter it. There were fine admiralship and desperate 
bravery at Salamis, but we know now that it was the deadly current, 
the xaxdpevya, which sets in at certain hours from the famous gulf 
which really turned the fortunes of that epic day. Had a blustering 
storm blown up, such as that which had ravaged the coast a few 
weeks before, there is little doubt that William’s open-bottomed, 
cockleshell “ ships,” packed as they were with men and horses, and 
heavy with arms and all the harness of war, had been sent flying like 
corks before the blast. But without such aid from olus, Harold’s 
comparatively little fleet would have been, with all its valour, well 
nigh helpless against that tidal wave of warrior-laden vessels, which, 
taking a mean estimate, probably numbered some two thousand. 
The fact was that the English King had had no idea of the scale 
on which his enemy had been making ready for this tremendous 
coup. 

Heavy with the news of it, but full of fight, we see Harold 
posting up to London, his army in his wake, gathering by accretion 
as it marched. Never yet had he had a greater call on his courage. 
For all through those terrible days he was tortured not so much by 
thoughts of the devouring dragon floundering on the shores of 
Sussex as by the little asp of conscience which was poisoning the 
very heart of him. He was essentially of his age—one of thickest 
superstition—and far from lightly did he remember his violated oath, 
his solemn swearing on the saintly relics to further William’s claim ; 
nor without a tremor could he recall the flaming comet of the April 
skies—evil portent, if ever there was one; nor yet could he laugh 
away the impression that, while kneeling before the shrine at 
Waltham, the holy image had bowed its head in more sorrowing 
sorrow, as sign of hopelessness to him and his people’s cause. More 
than all this, the very Pope had banned him, had even sent a con- 
secrated banner to his rival, not to speak of a hair of St. Peter 
enclosed in a ring of price. Compared with all these, old Merlin’s 
prophecy that ‘‘a Norman people in iron coats should lay the pride 
of England ” was a thing to smile at. 

But conscience could make no coward of this man. Had he 
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not been forced to take that oath? and had not the good Stigand 
absolved him? And William—the Falaise byblow—what claim, 
after all, had he to England’s throne? Had not Edward on his 
dying bed repented of his promise, and appointed him, Harold, as 
his true successor ? and had not the Witan with acclamation accepted 
him? And was not the Witan the voice of the nation ?—but who was 
this? A cowled figure advances through the throng, and, with low 
obeisance, gives out that he is Hugh Margot, a monk of Fécamp, sent 
to summon him “in the name of the Duke of Normandy to come 
down from the throne and lay aside his crown and sceptre.” Harold 
listens with boiling veins. The monk, unabashed, goes on-—reminds 
him of his broken oath—of William’s rights—of the Duke’s willing- 
ness to submit the matter to a judicial tribunal, and so forth, till 
Harold, losing hold of temper, half leaps to his feet, and but for 
Gurth, his brother, is likely to do hurt to the frocked envoy. A 
tribunal! What Court under heaven could settle a quarrel so 
deadly? Suppose the verdict to go against him, would not all his 
army still take the field? Suppose it to go against the Duke, was it 
possible to think of his mercenary host, after months of waiting and 
reckoning up of fine rewards, returning quietly to their ships and 
sailing away with clean swords and empty pockets to jeering 
Normandy? There was only one answer, and the worthy Margot 
bore it to his ducal master. The offer, as Freeman says, was a 
blind, and instantly had Harold seen it. His hot blood was up; his 
sword-hand was itching ; to Satan with idle scruples! Let the two 
armies meet and fight it out, and God reward the right! To 
Senlac ! 

And by the evening of the day following the King and his army 
—desperate to a man—are safely on the broad ridge, which in 
Harold’s mind—for well he knew his native Sussex—had stood out 
as the fittest spot for a stand and a battle of the strong. Wisely had 
he chosen the position, inaccessible as it was on three sides, and 
open only to the south, where the hill’s broad breast dips suddenly 
to the vale. And there, through the long hours of the morrow, was 
fought the great fight. Wace, who has quaintly sung of it, was not 
present, but his grandsire was, and from him and other eye-witnesses 
the Norman poet seems to have come by the facts which make his 
‘Roman de Rou” to tally so with the great sampler of Bayeux. 
On this last—worked with fair fingers while William was yet alive— 
Freeman mainly relies, using William of Poitiers, Guy, and Wace as 
subsidiaries. As to the more protuberant events of the day, all 
more or less agree ; and taking their evidence collectively, one may 
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get a very fair idea of what the battle was like, especially if one be 
on the field itself on, say, a late October day. It stands now as 
actual as the hill-girt plains of Marathon—as the undulating cham- 
paign of Waterloo ; and if Ruskin be right in saying that the chief 
attraction of a given scene is not in its natural beauties so much as in 
its human associations, then that square mile or two of hill and dale 
is the most fascinating bit of country in all our land. Aided by the 
naive old chroniclers, we may, in sight of that tree and grass-grown 
stage of the great national tragedy, re-enact to the audience of our- 
selves the whole terrible business. And we may thus fool ourselves 
—now standing at the wings, as it were, now gazing up from the pit 
of the valley, now looking across from the high balcony of Telham— 
through the whole of an October day, fairly losing ourselves in the 
excitement of the thing, till the owls in the Abbey ruins hoot derision 
at us, and we start and rub our eyes to see only a simple English 
landscape quietly sleeping under the autumn moon—the same soft 
luminary which had shone that night, to show weeping angels, if 
one may fancy it, what man had been doing that day down there by 
the southern sea. 

At dawn that morning the two hosts had stood up and beheld 
each other from the opposite heights of Telham and Senlac, a 
marshy vale between. While his barons and knights were getting 
into their armour—heavy gear, borne thus far by their varlets— 
William on his noble horse (the gift with a ‘ God bless your cause !” 
of the Spanish king) rode restlessly about, arranging in his mind the 
best mode of attack. Harold’s position, he could plainly see, was 
well-nigh impregnable; it was equally obvious that if the English 
only held tight, there would be no victory for him that day. ‘They 
had bungled in putting on his armour just now—had turned the 
hauberk wrong side foremost ; but, as when he had tumbled and 
taken seizin of England on Pevensey beach, so again he had con- 
verted evil omen to fine prophecy. He who was only a Duke, he 
had told them, would be turned that day into a King! But there 
seemed now some doubt about it. From right to left—east to west 
—he could see the Saxon lines to the length of nearly a mile. Only 
a frontal attack was possible. Could he have got round on either 
flank, his magnificent cavalry—the pride of his army—had decided 
the issue in an hour or two ; but there was dense forest on the one 
hand, and an impossible ravine on the other: only there, right 
opposite, could the attack be made. William saw a great day 
before him. Well did he lay his plans. 

Towards nine of the clock Harold, having ridden along his lines 
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and assured his followers that if they would only stand firm they 
were invincible, dismissed his horse, and on foot, like all his army, 
took up his position by the two standards—the Royal of England 
and his own of Wessex—brave banners both, and so flashing their 
jewels and gold in the young morning sun that William, seeing 
them amid the glittering spear-forest, and learning who stood nigh 
them, turned to those around him and vowed that if God vouchsafed 
him victory he would build to His honour and glory the great Abbey 
which has become so famous. Unsuspecting that the very ground 
he stood upon was to be the site of his future monument, Harold 
looked out and beheld the final massing of the Norman forces prior 
to their dispersion on the field. Then his eyes fastened on one 
central figure—there, right in front of all, the splendid figure of 
William haranguing his army. Far above the common height, 
superbly mounted, his exquisite armour glinting in the level sunrays, 
his deadly mace in his hand, his whole frame alive with the hot 
ardour in him, his troops had only to see such a leader to feel the 
devilry of battle in all their veins. ‘There is no other such knight 
under heaven!” exclaimed the Viscount of Tours ; “ fine Count he 
is, and a fair King he will be!” Then, belike, he caught the Duke’s 
last words, as, after bespattering Harold’s good name and denounc- 
ing the iniquities of his people, he pointed to the bristling hill: 
“On, then, in God’s name! and chastise these English for their 
misdeeds!” Then, to the clamouring of trumpets and bugles and 
horns, and the hoarse shoutings of myriads of voices, the host 
spread itself out in battle array. 

Silent for the most part, with set teeth and thumping hearts— 
some few of them pale and uneasy, according to Wace—for such a 
martial multitude had never been seen on their native soil, the 
English waited behind their palisades for the first shock of onslaught. 
They saw William take his position immediately opposite to that of 
Harold. By his side, on his white charger, was his half-brother 
Odo, the warrior-bishop of Bayeux; over the pair waved the holy 
banner of St. Peter, while behind them on their fretting war-horses 
were drawn up in their thousands the flower of Norman chivalry. 
They saw the Duke’s plan to advance in three divisions, sending the 
archers, slingers, and cross-bowmen to the first harrying attack ; the 
heavily armed infantry to follow it up with axe and spear; the 
cavalry behind to charge overpowering finality. William himself 
would command the centre, Roger de Montgomery the right wing, 
and Alan of the Iron Glove the left. Good—let them come—they 
were ready all! But look! What wasthe meaning of it? A single 
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horseman advancing, tossing his sword in the air and deftly catching 
it again, singing the while a careless chanson of Roland! It was 
the minstrel Taillefer, who had craved of William the honour of 
striking the first blow. Smiling, jaunty, debonair, but riding to 
certain death, the whimsical figure drew near, till with sudden battle- 
cry and stab of spur he dashed at the chevaux de frise awaiting him. 
Then blared the trumpets anew and the bugles and the horns; and 
with a black tempest of arrows the battle began. ‘“ Dieu aide ! 
Dieu aide !” yell the Normans. ‘“ Holy Cross!” “ God Almighty !” 
roar the Saxons, “Out! Out!”—and with sword and spear and 
murderous axe they kept them out. 

On every point of vantage round stood watching thousands ; and 
those of them who were stationed on the heathery heights of Telham, 
or on the rising ground to the right of it, would see every move and 
change of fortune of that terrible day. The awfullest feature of all, 
till their ears were hardened to it, must have been the fiendish 
hubbub—a sound torturing the air for miles round, startling the 
forest creatures, beasts and birds and creeping things, and giving a 
vibrant tremor to the very fish in the sea. Up the slope, which just 
there is like to a housetop, the gazers would see rush the Norman 
infantry straight to the Saxon centre, would see them hurled back 
again and again, like futile waves from rocky cliffs. So all along the 
line for hours, till at last the Norman left wavers, gives way, and 
turns, horse and foot alike, to fleeincommon panic. They would see 
galloping into the stampeding horde the princely figure of William, 
his helmet in his one hand, his mace in the other, pointing back 
to the hill. The troops stop and turn and listen in grateful wonder- 
ment. For the cry had gone forth that the Duke had fallen ; but lo ! 
there he was, with bared head that all might know him, and loud 
was his angry voice: “ Madmen! behold me. Death is behind 
you. Victory is before you. I live, and by God’s grace I will 
conquer!” The spectators cannot hear, but they understand. They 
see Odo spur up from the rear, waving his sword, and even using the 
flat of it to urge the runaways again to the fight. He joins William, 
and together they lead the second attack. “ Dieu aide ! Dieu aide!” 
* Out ! Out!” and the air trembles anew with the infernal din of 
battle. 

Straight for the standard rides the Duke, laying about him with 
that terrible mace; and nearer and nearer he draws to it. The 
people watch with straining eyes ; and all at once their quick-beating 
hearts stop dead. The Duke is down! But no! there he is again! 
’Twas only his horse—he is on his feet unhurt ; he fights on, dealing 
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death to right and left of him—a terror of a Duke—and down at last 
tumbles his second horse, pierced to the heart by Gurth, who in his 
turn—for the Duke has marked him well—is promptly felled. A 
moment later and Leofwine his brother follows him, and Harold alone 
of Godwin’s house remains on the hill by the standard. His ranks are 
seen to draw closer round him ; through gaps in the barricades the 
Normans pour in like water through wide sea-breaches. But still 
the banners wave, and still the dogged defenders beat back the 

frenzied cohorts. 

Knowing ones in the crowd observe that, for all his brave cavalry, 
William can hardly do anything with it. What use all that horse- 
flesh and fine soldiery on top of it when it comes to charging up- 
hill?—which thought was William’s too, and many a round word 
has it cost him that day. He stops to think, to get breath withal, 
to rest his aching arm also. On his left is a slope of gentler sort ; 
Once on its summit, his horsemen would be safe on that cursed 
plateau—on a level with Harold and the flag, and all that was left to 
win. A while back he had seen the defenders rush madly after his 
own people. The dolts! they had deserted their line. But might 
they not do the like again? Straightforward fighting was very well, 
but it was tedious work ; and the time was getting on—why not try 
a little stratagem? With a new flash in his eyes, he turns and gives 
the order. The trick works beautifully. Slowly the Norman left 
falls back, ostensibly retreating; exultingly the English follow. 
The day is theirs—for a second time they are routing the foe! 
Have at them, comrades! strike and hew them down! victory is 
won! William, chuckling on his horse, thunders out the order to 
face about. It is done. The English are checked—are pressed 
back—are in their turn cruelly mauled. But the centripetal force 
of the standard draws all to it; the islanders have recovered them- 
selves, and form into as solid a mass as ever. 

All the same, the Duke’s horsemen are now on the plateau ; they 
are on the level—even with some slight fall in their favour—and they 
can now charge eastwards to the heart of the Saxon position. They 
do so, but to their amaze are beaten off times and again. With 
never a bayonet among them, with only their spears and their javelins, 
their axes and their bill-hooks, the Saxons, as steady as a “ British 
square” of later times, repulse every dashing charge. And so the 
horrid hours pass on, and the sun lowers, and, almost unnoticed, 
slips him out of sight. 

Now William is struck with a new idea. Desperate to get things 
done with, one way or the other, he gives out word to the bowmen 
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to shoot in the air. For all that day the arrows had done little more 
than stick in Saxon shields—that of Harold was bristling with them, 
It was time now for another experiment. ‘Then the sky, itself 
darkening with twilight, is blackened with a mighty shower, the 
pointed shafts flying like homing rooks to one devoted spot, there 
where the standard is and all its stout defenders. Suddenly a hoarse 
roar of horror—the King is struck! ‘They see him reel about, 
maddened with pain—see him wrest from his eye-socket the thing 
of fate and throw the shaft away—see him tremble as he leans over 
his sword, struggling with growing faintness. But he still lives, even 
though only in supporting arms; and his nobles and house-carls 
still fight on around him, even though their hearts are breaking. 

It was now that a party of Norman knights—some twenty of 
them—take oath to break the Saxon line, and capture the mocking 
standard or perish. They do perish, all save four, who manage 
somehow to reach the flag and the dying Harold. Then, alas! he 
is struck down, the banner is wrenched from his relaxing grasp and 
is borne in triumph away. An awful moment that for the despairing 
but still desperate men who so well that day had guarded it! The 
twilight deepens. Saxon can barely see Norman ; their voices alone 
are guiding their thrusts and blows, yet they fight on. They know 
that the rest of the army is flying in mad sauve gui peu—that they 
might turn even now and save themselves ; but no, they stand their 
ground, taking life for life, scorning surrender, willing to die there 
as Harold had, rather than give in to the black-eyed fiends around 
them. And so, these valiants, till not a man of them, noble or carl, 
was left alive. . . . Did the image bow its head again at Waltham? 

The rest is the story of a subsiding tempest. There were routs 
and repulses and routs again ; and, if we take the word of Freeman, 
it was at this late hour that the Normans came by their greatest 
disaster—that of their being sent tumbling headlong, horse and man, 
into the deadly depths of Malfosse. But, according to both the 
Tapestry and Wace, this tragedy was an event preceding the fall of 
Harold ; and took place defween the two armies and in sight of the 
Telham crowd, suggesting that the calamity was a feature of the 
great repulse earlier in the day which had nearly made the whole 
army take to its heels. It matters little.’ 


1 Freeman supposes the deep hollow to the east of the Abbey to be the 
original Malfosse ; the late Mark Antony Lower pointed to quite another spot 
north of Battle town; while Mr. T. H. Coles, no less eminent an authority, 
localises the ‘‘ dreadful ditch” in the valley between the two hills. The latter 
would seem to be the true /ocus tn quo. 
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So with the fall of that night came the fall of Saxon England, 
and William, standing when all was over on the brow of Senlac, 
would see rising over the eastern hill the pale October moon. 
Looking to right and left of him and all around, he would see by its 
light how well Englishmen had that day done their duty. The 
victory was his—England was won—but at what a price! And he? 
Three of his horses lay dead on the field, but not a scratch had he. 
It was hard to believe in sight of those dead and dying thousands. 
Pauvres diables |—and he shrugged his great shoulders and turned 
to order his dinner! There was nobility in William’s soul, but the 
brute in him was uppermost then. He would dine there on the 
bloody forehead of Senlac, and those staring dead should be his 
bodyguard. 

Our thoughts turn away from the spectacle to fasten on one little 
group which at dawn next morning is searching among the dead for 
the body of Harold. They are two monks of Waltham and the 
Lady Edith (“ Edith of the Swan’s Neck”), for whom they have sent 
to help them in their quest. They know he lies somewhere there 
on the brow of Senlac; already have they found Leofwine and 
Gurth, his brothers ; but either the light is too dim or their eyes too 
full, for they cannot find Harold the King. It is Edith at last who 
does so (who has not read the touching story ?), and they prepare to 
bear the precious corse away. But they are stopped. They may 
bear off and do what they will with the two brothers, but the body 
of Harold was not for them. They urge and pray; they naively 
offer its weight in gold ; but no—“ He who had guarded the shore 
while living,” said William, “should guard it still in death.” And 
so, wrapped in a purple robe, the dead hero was borne away and 
buried by the sea at Hastings. There, so they say, he lay for years, 
till the monks of Waltham came and carried the remains to the holy 
place which Harold most had loved. But now both shrine and dust 
are lost in the waste of years. To no one spot in the land he lived 
and died for can we point and say: There lies Harold, the last of 
the Saxon Kings. But the great sorrowing soul of him—can we say 
that it never haunts the sombre groves there on the hill of Senlac? 


JOHN STAFFORD, 
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SOME BOZZYANA. 


HERE is before me now an auction catalogue of “ Bozzy’s” 
library, or a portion of it, issued by Messrs. Sotheby some 
years ago. I recall turning over the volumes with a strange interest. 
The old, crusty Lord Auchinleck must have ‘moved a little uneasily 
in his grave as his collection of good old historical folios was 
thus disposed of. It was a curious feeling wandering through those 
old-fashioned chambers, taking in one’s hand now a work belonging 
to “Jamie,” his son, now one of Sir Alexander’s, now a book 
presented by the great Samuel himself. The collection had increased 
as it passed through the hands of different owners, but it was 
described as having been “ formed by the /aze Lord Auchinleck,” 
an accurate enough designation from the “Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge” point of view ; for “late” he certainly was, though now 
dead nearly one hundred and twenty years. As I took up book after 
book I made a little note of these memoranda or transcribed them 
from the catalogue. 

It is curious how from such little ephemeral scraps as these 
we may evolve indications of the owner’s taste and character. A 
laborious German might reconstruct him altogether. At least, we 
have here the amiable, enthusiastic “ Bozzy” revealing himself by 
many a pleasant little touch. He was so eager and ardent in his 
literary likings that he often wrote his opinions on one of the fly-leaves, 
and these have quite the natural, unaffected tone of his more official 
writings. Most interesting relic of all was the proof sheets of the 
original quartos of “ Johnson’s Life,” bound up somewhat roughly ; 
and these are curious as showing in what careful and workmanlike 
fashion he could carry through the laborious and difficult task of 
correcting the sheets of a vast work of this kind. There were none of 
the minute or over-refined alterations rather than corrections, which 
always show that the writer is recomposing his work afresh, with 
the advantage of having it before him in print ; but “ Bozzy” has 
his simple, business-like methods ; just what is necessary and no 
more. The compositors were careless enough, and gave him much 
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trouble, leaving out words and letters and “ quotation marks.” The 
author often added a remark of his own on these failings. At the 
head of every sheet he generally wrote referring the confused 
passage to the care of one Mr. Selfe, apparently “the reader.” It 
must be said, however, that even after “ Bozzy’s” corrections the book 
swarmed with errors and mistakes, as may be seen by the long list 
of errata. The portrait by Heath, after Sir Joshua, was shown here 
in its first and second “states.” Boswell writes on it that when 
Sir Joshua saw it he pointed out that it was too youthful ; and the 
engraver, accordingly, furrowed the brow and deepened the lines, 
and it is curious to compare the two. He makes such pleasant, free 
and easy remarks as, “ Thank you, it is strange, but such was not 
observed,” referring to some word dropped out. These old proof- 
sheets fetched £127, and went to America; his “Tour,” similarly 
corrected, brought £107. 

Though Dr. Birkbeck Hill declares that ‘ Boswell was no reader,” 
there is evidence here of his exercising his taste, and judgment even, 
when a bock was not recommended by any notoriety or reputation. 
Such was “ Robertson’s Poems,” of which “ Bozzy ” writes on the fly- 
leaf: “ James Robertson was a comedian in the York Company, a 
favourite of his audiences in old comick characters. I saw, him play 
at York and called on him and had him sit with me awhile at a 
coffee house.” How like the social Boswell! He thought well of 
his verses and had picked them out as good when he saw them in a 
newspaper, and recommended them to Davies, the publisher. They 
were called “The Poems of Nobody,” but he was offended by a 
tone of infidelity that ran through them. He then remarks on the 
pleasure to be found in compositions of the kind, if written naturally 
and without artificiality. We have also the letters of one “ J. Ripley, 
ostler at the Red Lion, Barnet.” “This book,” writes Boswell on 
the fly-leaf, “I bought from its author at Barnet, 30 May, 1783; he 
seemed to be a sagacious old man.” He then supplies some touches 
of character, adding that, though an ostler, “he had actual ostlers 
under him,” and enjoyed an income of £140a year. Then there 
is a quarto Italian MS., “ Memorie die Siena,” by Abbe Talenti. 
“These memoirs,” he writes, “ I had in a present from the collector 
of them, a Dominican Father at Lucca, when we contracted a 
friendship, being both enthusiasts in friendship for sweet Siena.” 
There is something quaint in this. 

Among the many literary schemes planned by Boswell was a 
life of Sir R. Sibbald, and I have wondered why he was drawn to 
this subject. The reason is shown here—the possession of a MS. 
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account of himself left by this Sir R. Sibbald. “I had it by pur 
chase from my uncle, Dr. J. Boswell. He had it from Dr. A. 
Hamilton.” It could not be traced further, but “the handwriting 
was well known.” One of Boswell’s most pleasant days, in his early 
attendance on his “Sage,” was the expedition to Greenwich, the 
return by a wherry, &c. We find among the books a “ Paraphrase of 
the Psalms of David,” in Latin, by George Buchanan, with the 
music, which Boswell notes: “I bought this for 2¢. at Greenwich, 
when I was walking there with Mr. Samuel Johnson.” Then we 
have Johnson’s “ Political Tracts,” a presentation copy from the 
Doctor with his inscription ; another book called “The New Year 
Gift,” complete ; a collection of Meditations and Prayers, “much 
used and worn, 1709.” It has on its fly-leaf: “This book belonged 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson ; James Boswell.” We find a collection of 
cheap books: “ History of Jack and the Giants,” “Dr. Faustus,” 
* Guy of Warwick,” &c., on which Boswell had written in 1763: 
“ Having when a boy been much entertained with ‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer,’ I went to the printing office in Bow Churchyard and bought 
this little collection. I shall certainly, some time or other, write a 
little story book in the style of these. I shall be happy to succeed, 
for he who pleases children will be remembered by men.” And he, 
it might be added, who writes in this unaffected, engaging style 
will be liked by everybody. This characteristic little passage has 
quite a Goldsmithian flavour. A delightful passage in the “ Tour’ 
records a visit to the old Lady Eglinton, with whom he was a favourite. 
Here is the original MS. of Ramsay’s “Gentle Shepherd,” presented 
to his patroness by the author. She, as “ Bozzy’s ” son writes on the 
fly-leaf, “gave it to J. Boswell, with flattering expressions of regard, 
the last time he visited her.” This catalogue, too, supplies us with 
a useful hint or two as to our authors other works. We find 
* Observations on Squire Foote’s Dramatic Entertainment, entitled 
The Minor, by a Genius, Edin. 1760,” for which he seems to 
apologise on the fly-leaf: ‘This was an idle performance, and 
written inconsiderately ; for I disapprove much of ‘The Minor,’ 
as having a profane and illiberal tendency.” His friend General 
Paoli presents him with anecdotes of the Howard family. We 
recall the pride with which Boswell dwells on his ancestress, 
Veronica, Countess of Kincardine, who is mentioned by Bishop 
Burnet in his history, and we find in the collection a Dutch Bible 
of hers in old oak boards with clasps, forming a monogram. Her 
name is at the beginning. Boswell named one of his daughters 
Veronica after her, and was glad, no doubt, to have this relic of the 
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great lady. He also possessed Lord Kincardine’s MS. diary giving 
an account of “ what he saw ” in travelling through Germany during 
the years 1657-1658. There isa little copy of Goldsmith’s “ Traveller.” 
At the beginning he notes : “In spring, 1783, Johnson, at my desire, 
marked with a pencil the lines in this admirable poem which he 
furnished. These, he said, are all of which Ican be sure.” A relish 
for the “curios” of literature, for odd “ out-of-the-way ” books, seems 
always to denote a taste for more serious and more important studies. 
No one but a man of reading—gace Dr. Birkbeck Hill—would 
have cared for “Siden’s History of the Sevarites or Sevarambi,” 
but it was interesting to him because of De Foe’s use of it in his 
** Robinson Crusoe.” Here, on my own shelves, are “ Bozzy’s ” first 
production, “The Cub at Newmarket,” his own description of him- 
self! Also his essay written for his admirers to the Bar, and the 
correctness of whose Latin he dared to maintain against the sage. 
Still more interesting is a neatly written collection of observations 
on Corsica, given to him by Paoli, and printed in the “ Tour.” 

After receiving Dr. Johnson’s blessing and advice, “ Bozzy,” 
when on his travels abroad, made particular friends with those two 
edifying companions, Jack Wilkes and Rousseau. With Wilkes he 
became affectionately intimate. That patriot little dreamed at the 
time that the best sketch of himself was to be from the hand of the 
young Scot. The young man, it must be said, seemed to condone 
his friend’s excesses. His letters are sprightly enough. 


INTIMACY WITH WILKES. 


When our traveller arrived at Naples he became exceedingly 
intimate with this personage, whose violent proceedings were 
attracting the attention of Europe. This extraordinary man had 
been expelled from Parliament, outlawed, and put under a ban, 
and was even more notorious as having printed the most shame- 
less and shameful book ever written by an Englishman. The 
thoughtless Boswell met this profligate in Rome, and no doubt owed 
his introduction to Churchill, and seemed to have entered into strict 
alliance with him. At the same time, it must be said that it was 
difficult to resist the attraction of Wilkes’ good-nature, perpetual 
good-humour, and gaieté de ceur. Boswell’s strange freedoms and 
awkward candour he put up with, and through his whole life seems 
to have retained a genuine regard for his volatile admirer. 

When Wilkes left Rome Boswell entered on a correspondence 
with him, which he continued in his own free, amusing fashion, 
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exhibiting his changes of humour and impulsiveness in a very natural 
way. Sometimes, as will be seen, he was so carried away by his 
ardour as to speak very bluntly and even coarsely of his friend’s 
political opinions, and when no answer reached him—for Wilkes was 
notoriously careless in answering letters—Boswell would take alarm 
and become rather abject in his apologies. At other times he had a 
knack of making awkward allusions to painful passages in Wilkes’ 
career. But the equanimity of Wilkes was always unruffled. 

As these letters to him have never been published, they are 
here given at length, and I am sure will be found an entertainment 
by the reader.! Of their intimacy at Naples the only record is a 
few letters hastily scribbled, scraps which show that the young man 
was eager to “convert” his friend. ‘Will you allow me to come 
down to you a moment, Hero of Liberty? Cromwell became a 
tyrant ; are you become a Grand Sultan?” And again: 


BOSWELL TO WILKES. 


I, 
Edinburgh, 
14 February, 1783. 

DEAR S1R,—I did expect that before now you would have sent me a peace 
offering of wit for having put me in fear of Dr. Johnson’s anger at Mr. Dilly’s. 
But that good and hospitable bookseller informs me that the Chamberlain of the 
City of London insists that he is entitled to hear first from the Laird of Auchinleck. 
I therefore now demand what we in the law language call a solatium, not of 
shining ore, but ot “Yilliant pleasantry. 

As I am now Master of Ulnorae (?), of which we have often talked, I hope 
you will venture to pay ita... 


i. 
Rome, 
22 April, 1765. 

DEAR S1R,—The many pleasant hours which we passed together at Naples 
shall never be lost. The remembrance of them shall inspirit this gloomy mind 
while I live. Even your compliments were excellent and had full effect. You 
told me I was the most liberal man you had ever met with, a citizen of the world, 
free from the prejudices of any country, who would be liked in France as much 
as in Britain. You called me ‘‘ my Old Lord of Scotland,” and you said I looked 
as if I had a thousand men at my back. Had it been your chiefest interest to 
make Boswell satisfied with himself you could not have done it better. But I 
set a higher value on your parting words, which you pronounced with such a tone 
that I almost believed you. I shall never forget your civility to me. You are 
engraven in my heart. Was you really in earnest? 

I wish much to hear how you live now you are got into the stately castle 
which we surveyed with so great attention. Yours is indeed a mobile exilium. 
I am afraid (sic) the punishment which you suffer for your evil deeds will hardly 





? They are copied from the originals in the British Museum. 
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deter others from doing the like. You may think as you please, but I have no 
small pride in being able to write to you with this gay good-humour, for I do on 
my conscience believe you to be an enemy to the true old British Constitution 
and to the order and happiness of society. That is to say, I believe you to bea 
very Whig and a very liberal one. But philosophy can analyse human nature, 
and from every man of parts can extract a certain quantity of good. Dare I 
affirm that I have found cheerfulness, knowledge, wit, and generosity ever in Mr. 
Wilkes? I suppose few crucibles are so happily constructed as mine, and I 
imagine that I have a particular talent for finding the gold in Honour’s composi- 
tion. Certain it is that the process must be performed very delicately. Some 
days ago nothing would serve me but to write to you an Heroic Epistle ; and 
thus I began : 

To thee, Gay Wilkes, tho’ outlawed still as gay 

As when Dan Armstrong wrote his German day. 

Another Scot now sends his English rhimes, 

Spite of the whiggish broils which mark our times, 

Spite of the rude North Briton’s factious rage, 

And all th’ abuse of the imputed page. 

In magnis voluisse sat est. 


In the /talian Gazette they have thought proper to give you the epithet of 
il Bruto Inglese. Brute, in Italian, may signify either Brutus or ugly, and you 
must know it is disputed between your friends and your enemies whether the 
epithet ought to be translated The English Brutus or The Ugly Englishman. 
Much may be said on both sides. Let Mademoiselle Corradini determine. 

You are, no doubt, very busy preparing your expected works at your hours of 
leisure. I hope you think of your friends alive and dead. Of the first it is 
difficult to know which are which. Of the last I only know two. Methinks I 
see Churchill bouncing into the regions below, making even Cerberus dread his 
brawny force, while poor Lloyd is lounging on the fatal shore for want of a half- 
penny to pay his freight. He would not want it long could he who relieved 
him from the Fleet know where to find him. I have received from our friend 
Needham some philosophical remarks which he desires may be communicated 
to you. I enclose his letter, but beg you may return it me. 

I am, dear Sir, as much yours as a Scots Royalist can be. 


JAMES BosweELL. 
Pray write to me at Caffe Inglese. I leave this soon. 


III. 


Rome, 
17 May, 1765. 


DEAR SIR,—My rogue of a valet de place has been the occasion of your not 
hearing from me three days sooner. He told me on Friday that the Naples post 
did not go out till Saturday, and on Saturday I learnt that it goes out on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. Were it not that the fellow has a numerous family I would tum 
him off. 

I embrace you as a regular correspondent, and though a certain weekly 
political tract has rendered you, as it were, Aackneyed in punctuality, I doubt not 
to be as punctual as you. You have advised me to think of being a Foreign 
Minister. You shall judge how I can be exact in my despatches. I am not 
displeased to find you can be melancholy. The loss of Churchill is, no doubt, the 
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severest affliction that you could meet with. Pray let me be serious, and advise 
you to seek consolation from the immortality of the soul, which your departed 
friend strongly defends in his ‘* Duellist.” The arguments for that noble system 
which indicates the Divine Justice are surely strong, and it depends on ourselves 
to cultivate elevating hope. It was the prospect of meeting the renowned and 
the worthy of former ages that made Cicero say ‘* Si tn hoc erro, libenter erro.” 
I heartily wish that John Wilkes, who has his mind so well furnished with classical 
ideas, had this one in dayly remembrance. 

I am obliged to you for the title-page to your History. The first motto is 
excellent for a furious Whig, and the second inimitably adapted to the years of 
our Sovereign’s reign. I doubt not but you will make more noise with the four 
first years of King George the Third than Dean Swift has done with the four last 
years of Queen Anne. 

As to your evil deeds which I mentioned in my last, I beg you may not refute 
the charge. Without entering into any long discussion, it is certain that you did 
all in your power to stir up jealousy and hatred between the Southern and 
Northern inhabitants of Britain, and that you treated with indecent irony our 
worthy Monarch, for which I say you deserved to be beaten with many stripes. 
You are now, it is true, connected with the great cause of general warrants. But 
for this you have reason to thank the blundering head of a statesman and can- 
not claim any real merit from it ; for to be taken up without a name was surely no 
part of your plan. Since you praise the lines which I sent you and wish I would 
go on with the poem, I shall endeavour to do so, but I can tell you when my 
virtuous lovely soul grows warm it will not be much to your credit. 

In the course of our correspondence you shall have the various schemes 
which I form for getting tolerably through this strange existence. If you would 
think justly of me you must ever remember that I have a melancholy mind, that is 
the great principle in my composition. Farewell. 

JAMES BOSWELL. 


IV. 
Ferni, 
15 June, 1765. 

DEAR SiR,—You was polite enough to say that I might have you for a 
regular correspondent, and I very gladly accepted of your offer. I wrote to you 
several weeks ago, and have not yet had an answer. Am I to impute your 
silence to the dejection of a forlorn swain, whom the cruel Corradini has left to 
weep in solitude, or have you taken amiss the strong terms in which I declared 
my disapprobation of your conduct? As to the first, I suppose it is now pretty 
much over, and as to the second, you know I always talked the same language. I 
glory in being an enthusiast for my King, for my religion, and I scorn the least 
appearance of dissimulation, As the gay John Wilkes, you are most pleasing to 
me, and I shall be glad to hear from you often, Let serious matters be out of 
the question, and you and I can perfectly harmonise. 

I have formed a great intimacy with my Lord Mountstuart, who has insisted 
with me to accompany him in the rest of his tour of Italy. He is an amiable 
young nobleman, and I can tell you wants not the spirit of his ancient family. 
You see me then in my element. My liberal dispute will ever remain, should I 
ever live in the heart of a Court. Gay Wilkes, adieu, 

JaMEs BOSWELL. 

My address is chez M. Jean Watson & Venise. 
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V. 
13 July, 1765. 

DEAR S1r,—I shall certainly go to-morrow morning. I havea favour to 
ask of you. Pray come to me between eight and nine and let us pass this 
evening together. Perhaps it may be our last. I don’t like to think so. Order 
your supper. I shall value highly, some years hence, the hours which we have 
enjoyed at Naples. Your Addison shall not be Z/ted. Pray don’t refuse me, for 
I wish much to take leave of you on friendly terms. You say you have two or 
three souls. May that which I have found so congenial to mine live for ever 
while the spirit of the Whig goeth downwards. 


VI. 
13 July, 1765. 

He is to meet me at Florence, and there I promise myself a singular pleasure 
in the perusal of a production whose rarity alone might entitle it to a place in the 
British Museum. You are seldom in a solemn humour. But you must be so 
sometimes ; for without being in all humours it is impossible to know human 
nature. Would I had one half of your good-humour, which is free at all hours 
and cannot be hurt either by outlawry or by the loss of a mistress. I do admire 
your strength of mind, and look upon you as one of the vigorous few who keep up 
the true manly character in this effeminate age. With what a philosophical 
patience do you bear the flight of your beautiful Bolognese! Yet I can suppose 
you sometimes plaintive and sometimes a little angry. If one may joke upon an 
old theme, I would ask if you have never exclaimed with the Mantuan swain, 
“‘ Nec sum adeo informis,” &c.? Iam sorry that Corradini and you have differed, 
and I shall not be displeased to hear that you have made it up again. There was 
an idle report that she had robbed you. I cannot believe it, and, if you think as 
I do, you will surely be generous enough to contradict it. After all, marriage is 
the real state of happiness. Felices ter et amplius, &c., can apply to nothing else. 
What we lawyers call the consortium communis vite is the most comfortable ofall 
ideas, and I hope I shall one day tell you so from experience. I mean not to 
triumph over you. Marriage is an excellent fruit when ripe. You have been 
unlucky enough to eat it green. Your works must advance very fast. You will 
like Lausanne much, as the society there is very easy and agreeable. At 
Geneva you will be very well received ; the malcontents will flock around you, 
and borrow some of that fire which has blazed with such violence. As far as I 
can judge, the Geneva opposition is better founded than that in a certain great 
kingdom. I own to you I love to see these Republicans at variance among them- 
selves. This, I fear, you will call a plume from the wing of Johnson. It may be 
so. My veneration and love for that illustrious philosopher is so great that I 
cannot promise to be always free from some imitation of him. Could my feeble 
mind preserve but a faint impression of Dr. Johnson, it would be a glory to 
myself and a benefit to mankind. Oh! John Wilkes. Thou gay, learned, and 
ingenious private gentleman; thou passionate politician; thou thoughtless 
infidel ; good without principle, and wicked without malevolence! Let Johnson 
teach thee the road to natural virtue and noble felicity! I have not made two 
verses these last two months. I have the most inconstant mind in the world. At 
times I can hardly help becoming [z//egéb/e] . . . a man of considerable parts, 
but at other times I insensibly fall into a state little better than that of a block- 
head. You have praised the beginning of my epistle to you, and, think, with 
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justice. I am afraid to go on with it for fear of the fumum ex fulgore. However, 
if you insist upon it, I shall run all r¢sgues to entertain you with the completion 
of my small design. I continue to like Lord Mountstuart. My intimacy 
with him has brought me acquainted with the character of Lord Bute, whom I 
shall ever admire. His letters to his son prove him to be a man of the most 
generous soul and most tender heart. I am sure he is one of the best friends and 
best fathers that ever lived. As a statesman, I am sure his intentions were grand 
and honourable. What his administration has been, upon my honour, I have not 
yet knowledge enough nor ability enough to judge. He writes withan eloquence 
which would charm you. Since you are willing enough to bear my honest free- 
dom, our correspondence shall be as frequent as you please. Let us correspond 
not as politicians, but as men of wit and humour, and let us mingle as much 
politics in our letters as politicians do with humour in theirs. 


Adieu, dear Sir, 


JAMEs B. 
[Stained and not legible.] 


VII. 
Genoa, 
1 December, 1765. 

DEAR S1R,—You are a very sad man indeed. I wrote you a long letter from 
Venice, and a most classical one from. . . . I directed them both ‘4 M. Wilkes 
4 Naples,” according to your desire, and am sure that I did not neglect to give you 
my address at this place. After making a very singular tour to the Island of 
Corsica I arrived at Genoa in full hopes of finding a packet of your wit and 
gayety ; but, to my great disappointment, there was not a line from you. If you 
have received the letters I mention, I must be very angry with you ; for, although 
I have heard that you have been running over the world and trying the keenness 
of your wit with that of Voltaire, I cannot excuse your forgetting an ancient Zazrd. 

I have had a flow of spirits and have written above a hundred and fifty lines 
of my epistle to you. I am in hopes it will be a piece that will do us both 
some honour. I set out for Paris in a week hence. My father is ill and anxious 
to see me. If I donot hear that he is better, my stay in France at this time 
must be very short. Pray write to me immediately at Lyons by the address which 
you will find on the opposite page. It will please me to be thus met by you on 
my road to Paris. 

Adieu, dear Sir, 


J. B. 
A Monsieur, 
MONSIEUR BOSWELL, 
Gentilhomme Ecossais, 
chez M. 


We find among these papers some lines which are, no doubt, the 
poetical effusion referred to in the letters. They have but little merit. 
It will be noted that the lines have often to be eked out with other 
superfluous words, and it was, no doubt, Wilkes’ good-nature that 
prompted his warm praise, 
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FOR THE NOTED WILKES. 
SPECIMEN OF PARLIAMENT: A POEM. 


See incited by the same desire 

The Laird in Scotland and the English Squire. 
Her sway Ambition spreads from South to North, 
On Banks of Severn and on Bank of Forth. 

To serve my country half my lands I’d give. 

Not to be member, friends, is not to live. 

Who at his seat contentedly would stay ? 

Who would not be in great Preferment’s way ? 
Who’d grudge the money at elections spent ? 

A place is not too dear at cent. per cent. 











Let . . . Gascoigne a whole ox prepare, 

And ’mongst the poor its roasted quarters share. 
Let little Gacrdies make his voters swim 

In tubs of ale, till judgment’s eyes grow dim. 
And an attorney versed in nice chicane 

Might for Tom Thumb the maudlin borough gain. 
Let other members purchase other votes, 

Some give false promise, some false notes, 

By merit only let my dempster stand, 

And still be numbered with the chosen band. 





Some in the House must be exceeding young, 
And find a seat ere they have found a tongue. 
Like whiffling Tommy, an untoward prig ! 

With hips yet sore from Eton’s smarting twig, 
His hands hard rubbing, pinking with his eyes, 
And with both shoulders struggling to be wise. 
Are cheesecakes gvazis' to the member brought, 
And—and—and? may they whip one for a fault. 
Gods ! is Great Britain grown a school, 

Each bench a form, each Act a grammar school ? 
Why did my dempster veal his patriot breast, 
Lest Scottish judges one week more should rest ? 
Why the high horse of Independence ride, 

And cry, ‘‘ Divide the House ! I say, Divide !” 


When he returned to his home he wrote to his friend Wilkes: 


BOSWELL TO WILKES. 
Auchinleck, 
6 May, 1766. 
I shall never forget your humane and kind behaviour to me at Paris, when I 
received the melancholy news of my mother’s death. I have been doing all in 
my power to comfort my worthy father, and I thank God he is now greatly 





! Gratis, for he is a narrow dog.' ? And—and—and—for he stutters. 
os 
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recovered. You suggested to me a very great reflection, that it was lucky for 
my father that he received the severe stroke when I was absent, for had I been 
with him he would have had nothing strong enough to divert his attention from 
an irreparable loss ; whereas my return from my travels would be a new object 
to him and help to compensate for his great misfortune. I have found the truth 
of what you said, and, for once in my life, have been of considerable use. I 
know you will not like me the worse that I have been doing my duty. I have 
often thought of you with affection. Indeed, I never admired you more than 
when you tried to alleviate my affliction ; for, whether it be from self-interest or 
not, I set a higher value on the qualities of the heart than on those of the head. 
I hope you are better, and am anxious to hear particularly everything that con- 
cerns you. I have a great deal to say to you. But you forgot to give me 
your address, and I think it would be improper for me to write to you with 
one visit. I will insure your safety. I hope to be with you in London next 
month, when we shall settle the time. In Sir Alexander Dick’s large col- 
lection of letters from eminent and ingenious men, to which I have free access, 
I find a great many from Dr. Armstrong, some ‘of which are very good. It 
is curious to observe with what fond praise he writes of you at one period and 
with what atrabilious rage at another. Sir Alexander, who is now in his 80th 
year, is very little changed from what you have seen him. He remembers you 
with lively pleasure. Do answer my demand without delay. You deserve days 
of grace. Pray make my compliments acceptable to Miss Wilkes, and believe 
me to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Most socially yours, 


JAMES BOSWELL. 


In March, 1783, he arrived in town, now “ Laird of Auchinleck,” 
and found his friend in a sad state of suffering. The old pleasant 
talks and meetings were, in fact, about to close, and Johnson’s last 
illness had certainly begun. He was in a state, too, of fretful 
irritation, as when “a gentleman” asked him, “ Had he been abroad 
that day ?” 


Nothing is more curious than the untiring interest in Boswell’s 
great work, attested by a stream of new editions and new editors, 
One might have thought that the vein had been worked out and the 
last word said—at least, as regards regular exegesis, explanation of 
obscure allusions, suppressed names, and the like; but there still 
remains a very interesting tract of country unexplored and which 
has quite a psychological interest, viz., the tracing in the book 
Boswell’s own character, feelings, whims, and eccentricities even; 
which leads to a suspicion that the whole is an elaborate and rather 
artful afologia for the author’s life and frailties. Mr. Croker, long 
since superseded, was the first to indicate this method of inquiry, 
and there is no doubt that it would offer a rather novel and piquant 
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form of entertainment. Boswell’s follies and absurdities were a 
perpetual source of entertainment to his friends ; he was so ardent 
and earnest, and, do what he would, no one could take him 
seriously. We find him, therefore, adroitly putting forward his 
great friend as his advocate, whose sonorous generalities would 
cover “ Bozzy’s ” own special case. 

Thus, how often have readers been mystified by the persistent 
fashion in which he introduces the subject of the Roman Catholic 
religion, almost compelling the sage, by his own attacks on it, to 
enter on a vigorous defence of its tenets. He takes him through 
all its doctrines and extracts a favourable opinion of each. On the 
subject of conversion he obtained from Johnson that noble en- 
comium of a Mr. Chamberlain who had become a Catholic at 
the sacrifice of his worldly prospects: “God bless him for it!” 
Now this seems unaccountable until we know that in early life 
Boswell had himself been a Roman Catholic, and, though brought 
back by a Scotch divine, he still clung to many of the doctrines, 
Only the Roman Catholic will recognise what a true Catholic leaven 
there was in his sentiments, in his notions of doing penance, his 
belief in Purgatory, the Real Presence, and the combination of good 
and pious instincts with lax practice ; with also the longing to rise 
again after a severe fall, a faith in prayer and exercises. These are 
often found in the Catholic in foreign countries. This curious 
incident has escaped the commentators, but what a light it sheds on 
‘such passages ! 

** Bozzy,” as we know, was the subject of much chaff and ridicule, 
and constantly “gave himself away,” as it were, by his rather 
‘ridiculous exhibitions. Albeit a husband and a father, “ woman and 
wine ” seem to have led him into many sad lapses. It would be 
much, therefore, if he could contrive to make his great friend to 
some degree extenuate such irregularities, He could then plead, 
“You see what Dr. Johnson thought of these things!” As in the 
case of religion, so was he constantly introducing these topics of 
‘“‘woman and wine” and extracting Johnson’s indulgent opinion. 
He even furnishes many diverting pictures of himself in an intoxi- 
cated state—in which he rather conveys that the lapse was quite 
exceptional and redeemed by a good-humoured display of penitence. 
“Sir, he said all that a man could say ; he was sorry for it.” He 
makes us think of him as an amiable, good-humoured creature, 
occasionally led away into excess. His letters to his friend Temple 
indeed show these good instincts, and that the flesh was far weaker 
than the spirit. So with the odd questions he used to put to Johnson 
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as to relations with the other sex. There he was again most 
persistent. He would urge that a wife whose husband neglected 
her was justified in retaliating, illustrating the theory by the case of 
a dame to whom he was paying devoted attention. The aivetéd of 
this is truly amusing, for here his vanity came in. In this direction 
he was indeed “a sad dog.” 

Absorbing as was his devotion to Johnson, there can be little 
doubt that one great aim of his was to exhibit his own gifts and clever- 
ness. His share in the conversations is always effective, but it is 
difficult not to believe that this was carefully edited, and often, 
perhaps, wholly composed after the event. He has, indeed, told us 
that he liked sometimes to make Johnson talk, as he thought it 
likely he woudd talk ; he was so full of the Johnsonian ether he 
could do this with ease. 

A passage in Boswell’s relations to his friend that has never 
been elucidated properly is his absence from the death-bed. When 
we consider “ Bozzy’s” assiduous devotion and attendance, laboriously 
continued for over twenty years, it seems extraordinary that at so 
critical a time, when his assistance would have been useful, he 
did not fly to his side. He tells us himself that something like a 
quarrel or coldness had arisen owing to Johnson’s bitter rebuking 
of his complaints and hypochondriacal sorrows, but the difference 
must have been of a more serious cast; for we find Bosweil saying 
that, “as he persisted in arraigning me,” he would not write at all, 
though later he wrote him “ two as kind letters as J could!” A 
singular expression for the once devoted henchman. Johnson, who 
left souvenirs to most of his friends in his will, omitted Boswell’s 
name altogether. This slight was deeply mortifying, and he felt 
must have been a subject of amusement and enjoyment to both 
friends and enemies. He felt bound to put forward an excuse, which 
was lame enough, viz., that others had been omitted also. No doubt 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. Adams were passed over, but who was so pecu- 
liarly intimate with him as his “Bozzy”? ‘The latter suggests that 
he only mentioned such names as occurred to him, and that he had 
shown others “ such proofs of his regard that it was not necessary to 
crowd his will with their names.” With some lack of good taste 
and feeling he rather maliciously adds that “ Mrs. Porter [his step- 
daughter] was left nothing, but she should have considered that in 
her will she had left nothing to Johnson.” 

PERCY FITZGFRALD. 
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SPRING IN THE MARSHES. 


HEY sing the Spring of wood and vale 
By rippling brook and crystal stream, 
How early buds bedeck the dale 
And greening lanes await Love’s dream. 
But few of thy Spring story know, 
Wide, tangled mere and marshy lea ! 
Which spreads where open breezes blow 
O’er the low country by the sea. 


The song-birds carol in the grove, 
Spring’s censer swings o’er mead and hill; 
Does not the Marsh King’s kingdom move 
In unison with Nature’s will? 
Come where the curlews call, while fades 
O’er foss and fen the big Sun’s red— 
Till ’mid the groping, dusky shades 
Of one wild waste he drops his head. 
Here reigns the Gungel' lord, whose might 
This rich, damp healthy life sustains ; 
All through the length of Winter’s night 
He makes the laws for his domains. 
His dark hand lying on the mire 
(As gnarled stump of bog-grown tree) 
Lights Will-o’-Wisp’s deceiving fire 
And waits his victims warily. 
Down o’er his couch of juicy sedge 
Mist canopies he draws for sleep, 
While glowworms guard the murky edge 
And fire-flies gleam o’er ditches deep. 
He wakes to find dank tassels green 
Befringing all his curtaining— 
The whistling widgeon’s shrilly scream 
Declares above him: “It is Spring.” 


1 A German title for the Marsh King. 





Spring in the Marshes. 


In free, fresh dawn is heard the cry 
Of wild grey goose and quacking teal, 
A thousand insects whirling by 
Greet morning in their circling wheel. 
Where pools expand to weedy streams 
And mud-banks reedy shallows bound, 
Snipe plume beneath the noonday beams 
While water-wagtails flutter round. 


Great Gungel King, they little know, 
Who think that love and beauty dwell 

Alone upon the mountain’s brow 
Or in romantic dale and dell ! 

No stern white cliff with secret cave 
Shall guard thy ever open door; 

The storm wind blows across the wave 
With ocean message to thy moor. 


Low o’er the foam the sea-gull flies, 

The tern and petrel sweep inland 
To where the sandy ridges rise 

Which belt the marsh from surf-washed strand. 
On—on—across the brackish creek 

To where, all hung with duckweed slime, 
They find the boggy throne they seek, 

And favour pray for nesting-time. 


** Some reed-deck’d swamp or rush-grown place 
Grant, mighty monarch!” O’er the tide 
They travel far to ask his grace 
And bring to court each white-plum’d bride. 
The bittern’s booming drum doth sound, 
The heron swoops on downward wing, 
For is not this enchanted ground 
With all the mysteries of Spring ? 


E, M. RUTHERFORD, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mary QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


O long as history lasts, the tragedy of the life and death of Mary 
Queen of Scots will stir men with passion or pity. Among all 
“sad stories of the death of kings” or queens, hers is saddest and 
most romantic. Her enemies even—and such are not confined to 
the bigots or aspirants to the Throne—of her own generation are 
influenced by some feelings of commiseration for her youth, her 
inexperience, and her sufferings. Rarely, if ever, was a woman so 
young and so fair the centre of so many base and mercenary 
intrigues, or called upon to reign over a world so turbulent, self- 
seeking, and sanguinary. Were it my cue to speak, I could dwell 
upon her sufferings and her demerits, and show how cruel was the 
destiny that confided into weak hands reins that the strongest men 
might hesitate to grasp. Anxious to shun participation in a fray in 
which all engaged become inevitably partisan, and still more anxious 
to avoid telling afresh an often-told tale, I restrain myself from com- 
ment on the character of Mary, or even from a restatement of the 
conditions under which her youth was nurtured and her destiny 
shaped. Like other members of her race, she inspired the wildest 
and most uncompromising devotion and the fiercest and most 
implacable hostilities. Charles I. even did not beget more en- 
thusiastic loyalty on the one part, or, on the other, more justifiable 
mistrust. Men are for her or against her by inherent sympathy— 
almost, so to speak, by nature—and divide into different camps as 
naturally as, in the case of the Civil War, they range themselves in 
sympathy as Cavaliers or Roundheads. 


THE “Mystery OF Mary STuART.” 


HE controversy concerning Mary Stuart is not dead, can never 

die. Scarcely a year passes in which some attempt is not 

made to pour new light upon her career, or estimate afresh the 
conditions under which she lived. Froude and Sir Walter Scott are 
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perhaps the accepted guides of most readers of the present genera- 
tion ; while Sir John Skelton and Mr. T. F. Henderson are later and, 
on the whole, more trustworthy authorities. Latest -of all is Mr. 
Andrew Lang, whose “ Mystery of Mary Stuart”! has only just seen 
the light, and is in some respects the most important contribution to 
the literature of the subject recently given to the world. 

Mr. Lang himself will not pretend that he has solved the mystery 
he seeks to penetrate. Unless some further light, scarcely to be 
anticipated even in these days of close investigation and research, 
breaks upon the subject, no solution is to be expected, and men’s 
minds will be as much exercised to-morrow as they were yesterday 
and are to-day. Mr. Lang, however, brings to the task of elucida- 
tion a fine and practised critical method, as well as close familiarity 
with the subject. From the destructive standpoint his reasoning is 
unanswerable, and it is only in the constructive portion of his 
labours that he is driven to conjecture, which, however much it may 
please or exercise the mind, is not put forward as conclusive. Mr. 
Lang’s singularly alert intellect delights in the reshaping of problems 
and in the detection of the weak points in argument, and he devotes 
to the analysis of accepted theories concerning Mary Stuart the 
same methods that have detected the weakness in accepted views on 
primitive culture. 


THE “CAsKET LETTERS.” 


ie judging the character of Mary Queen of Scots, the extent of 

her perversity or iniquity depends upon the acceptance or 
rejection of what are known as the “Casket Letters.” It might fairly 
have been assumed, in a case of so much historical importance, that 
knowledge of what are the “Casket Letters” would be general. 
Such, however, is not the case. I may, then, say that they consist 
of Mary’s letters to Bothwell, some love sonnets addressed to him, 
and documents connected with the death of Darnley. These,. 
with a view to self-defence, were preserved by Bothwell, their 
receptacle being a silver casket given him by the queen. After the 
battle of Carberry Hill, Bothwell, flying from his enemies, sent for 
the precious casket. His messenger was, however, betrayed to the 
Confederate Lords, who captured both the prize and its bearer, The 
question, then, is how far the documents then seized are genuine. 
That some of them are so is scarcely to be doubted. There was, 
however, ample time for falsification, and the idea that some of them 
were forgeries of George Buchanan or others was held at an early date. 


1 Longrrans, 
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It suffices to say that, if the letters are genuine, Mary’s share in the 
murder of Darnley is abundantly established, and the Queen of Scots 
stands forward one of the most terrible characters in history. It 
is obviously impossible for me either to sum up or to follow a contro- 
versy still unsettled, or to deal with matter the due discussion of 
which exacts a volume or volumes, when I have space but for a few 
paragraphs. All I can possibly do is to convey to my readers one or 
two conclusions of the latest and one of the acutest of critics. Among 
the designs with which the Confederate Lords were justly credited 
was the purpose to bring Mary into contempt with the public— 
but too ready to treat her with outrage and insult—and so prepare the 
people to accept her imprisonment and, it might be, her condemnation 
to be burnt alive. At the same time, they had to secure themselves 
against the resentment of France and that of Elizabeth, in no wise 
prepared to accept the interference with royal privileges of rebellious 
subjects. None of them could at this date foresee what might be 
the attitude of Moray, the future regent, to the persecutors of his 
sister. The appearance of the “Casket Letters,” so soon to exercise 
in England a malignant influence on the fortunes of Mary Stuart, was 
at least opportune. Mary was imprisoned on June 16, 1557. Three 
days later the letters were seized, and on the 21st they were entrusted 
to the keeping of Morton. The question then and subsequently de- 
bated was : Are the letters then seized genuine? Opportunities of 
falsification were, as has been said, afforded, and the temptations to 
such process were strong in the case of men some of whom were 
gravely compromised in the death of Darnley. Was the forger George 
Buchanan, the man ofall others of those days most capable of a task 
of extreme delicacy and difficulty? Recently-obtained evidence 
tells in favour of their authenticity, though there are chronological 
difficulties in the way of their acceptance as they stand. Internal 
evidence, in my opinion—which, for the rest, is of little value, or none 
—supports their genuineness. On this point Mr. Lang deserves hear- 
ing, and I commend warmly to my readers his conclusions. These 
are not final, and I cannot attempt to explain them. That task I 
must leave to my readers, and I will only add that the latest writer on 
the subject is at least in favour of their trustworthiness in parts, and 
that he finds difficulty in comprehending how a forger, however 
adroit, placed Mary imaginatively in an attitude which she sub- 
sequently adopted. The one decision I can quote is that “ Whoever 
held the pen of the forger, Lethington must have directed the 


scheme.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 





